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WE have been supplied almost to satiety with travels 
through the countries traversed by Mr. Hughes: but it 
by no means follows that new information will not be found, and 
new pleasure experienced, in revisiting with an intelligent and 
lively guide those delightful scenes which are consecrated by 
antient renown, and embellished with every charm of local 
beauty. In truth, there must for ever be a changeful and 
shifting appearance in these sublime objects, not merely in 
their impression on the physical organs, but in the colouring 
with which they are depicted, and in the associations with 
which they are linked in that eye of the mind which they are 
so well fitted to fascinate and delight ;---that inward con- 
templation, which recalls high and interesting subjects in hues 
more vivid and glowing than those that enchant the outward 
vision, — and derives, even from regions already explored, 
fresh and undisturbed treasures of meditation. 
For this reason, therefore, we generally abstain from the 


complaint which is often made when a new book of travels ~ 


comes into the world. Well aware how hopeless it is to dis- 
courage the instincts of travellers to write and print their 
tours, we content ourselves with dwelling chiefly on those from 
whose labours instruction or amusement is to be derived: for 
we perceive a certain unpicturesque mode of delineation, and 


a formal and methodical but heavy and unimpressive style of . 


observation, in many travellers, which leaves the scenes that 
they visit so undescribed, or described so faintly and obscurely, 
that, when we meet with the same subjects touched by a more 
potent pencil, and endued with a more “ etherial vigour,” 
we view them as for the first time in all the gloss of their ori- 
ginal freshness. 

Rev. Jung, 1821. I Cireece 
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Greece has been of late nearly as much visited as France. 
Some tourists have catried thither their erudition, lumbering 
like the pilgrim’s wallet at their backs; while others have 
compiled their journals and illustrated them by a patient re- 
ference to the indexes of historians and geographers, when 
they returned: but, after all, Greece is a country which the 
professed antiquary and the classical pedant may labour to de- 
scribe, but cannot elucidate; and, much as we may pride 
ourselves on the minute and detailed accuracy with which the 
travellers of our own day have explored its monuments and 
reliques, perhaps a truly graphical and at the same time 
pleasing survey of them is still a desideratum. This, how- 
ever, we must remark, for we have frequently felt it, that, 
though recent researches surpass the former in fidelity and 
correctness, and are free from the flippant petulance of Son- 
nini and the writers of the same school, the art of travelling 
in Greece, if we may use the expression, has received but 
slight improvements since the honest and amusing relation of 
Sir George Wheler. We have indeed every thing exactly 
measured, the diameters of columns, the proportions of tem- 
ples, their friezes and entablatures, with the sites of memorable 
towns, and the identity of ruins; — of this species of learn- 
ing we have enough, and more :— but is not something still 
wanting to give Greece at once to the eye and the heart; 
something between poetry and philosophy; or, rather, all that 
we have of philosophical in poetry and of poetic in philosophy, 
to reflect the image of her external charms and her moral 
grandeur ? 

We do not intend to pay Mr. Hughes the extravagant 
compliment of having supplied that desideratum, or having 
done more than approximate to the beau idéal of a Grecian 
traveller, which we have thus permitted our imaginations to 
sketch: but he has thrown the fascinations of taste and genius 
over the driest portions of his subject, and rendered no injus- 
tice to its sublimer topics. He has evidently travelled 
through Greece with an understanding rightly disciplined and 
trained for his pilgrimage; has surveyed it with his mind 
as well as his eye; and has carried over ‘ that country of 
the soul” the recollections imparted by her poets and her 
historians, which embellish and consecrate the memorials of 
her departed greatness.* If we feel ourselves compelled to 
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* We were prepared to expect from Mr. Hughes’s pen, when 
treating of countries dear to learning and the arts, a work deserv- 
ing of this praise, by his prize-poem, noticed in our Ixxxvith vol. 
p. 97. 
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temper this honest panegyric, it is because his style is some- 
times too laboured and declamatory, — and, when his enthu- 
siasm is powerfully awakened, reels as it were with the in- 
toxication of his feelings. Yet who will not pardon these 
freaks and curvettings of a warm imagination, in the delight- 
ful windings of ‘Tempe, on the awful steeps of Delphi, or by 
the inspiring streams of the Ilissus or Cephissus ? Xapog 3° 08 
igp0s. 

It is not, however, our intention to offer specimens of this 
entertaining work from those parts of it in which Mr. H. has 
been preceded in his researches by Clarke, Holland, or Dod- 
well, because we have been somewhat recently and copiously 
occupied with their labours; and we shall confine ourselves to 
citations of those passages in which he has given the charm of 
novelty to familiar scenes, or delineated such as have been 
rarely visited. 

On the first of May, 1813, Mr. Hughes beheld the classic 
shores of Sicily, and the fantastic summits of the semicircle 
of mountains that surrounds the * golden shell” in which the 
city of Palermo is represented by Sicilian poetry as set like a 
pearl. Palermo has been often and well described: but we 
must quote Mr. Hughes’s picture of the abortive experiment 
of a political regeneration, which was so inauspiciously made 
in that island. 


‘ No words can describe the scenes which daily occurred upon 
the introduction of the representative system in Sicily. The house 
of parliament, neither moderated by discretion nor conducted with 
dignity, bore the semblance of a receptacle for lunatics, instead of 
a council-room for legislators; and the disgraceful scenes so often 
enacted at the hustings in England, were here transferred to the 
very floor of the senate. As soon as the president had proposed 
the subject for debate, and restored some degree of order from 
the confusion of tongues that followed, a system of crimination 
and recrimination was invariably commenced by several speakers, 
accompanied with such furious gesticulations and hideous contor- 
tions of countenance, such bitter taunts and personal invectives, 
that blows generally ensued: this was the signal for universal up- 
roar ; the president’s voice was unheeded and unheard; the whole 
house arose, and partisans of different antagonists mingled in the 
affray, when the ground was literally seen covered with com- 
batants, kicking, biting, scratching, and exhibiting all the evolu- 
tions and manceuvres of the old Pancratic contests. Such a state 
of things could not be expected to last a long time: indeed this 
constitutional synod was dissolved in the very first year of its 
creation, and martial law established. ‘The fault of the British 
government seems to have consisted in this, that it went too far for 
the furtherance of tranquillity, and not far enough for the security 4 
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civil liberty : it endeavoured to make a representative government 
amalgamate with feudal rights, ecclesiastical privileges, and a 
wretched system of bigotry and intolerance. Either it ought to 
have first levelled these obstructions before it built up the sacred 
edifice of freedom, or have contented itself with introducing some 
practical reform into the established system of Sicilian legislature. 
For instance, it might have obliged the nominal authorities to cor- 
rect their worst abuses, to abolish certain rights and tenures re- 
lating to the non-alienation of land, to reform the police, the 
courts of justice, and the iniquitous tribunal of patrimony, to de- 
stroy monopolies, and abrogate the odious corn-laws, which not 
only deprive the agriculturist of his fair reward, but press upon 
the people more heavily than those of the Romans under the ad- 
ministration of the infamous Verres. ‘These, or some of these 
advantages might have remained to our unfortunate allies at the 
conclusion of the war, whereas that constitution, so beautiful in 
theory, which rose at once, like a fairy-palace, to perfection, 
vanished also like that baseless fabric without having left a trace 
of its existence.’ 

Mr. H. gives a deplorable picture of Sicilian manners, and 
represents the amusements of Palermo as dull and insipid. A 
suite of rooms is there called the conversazione, like lucus a 
non lucendo, no conversation ever taking place in them, but 
the building being a temple dedicated to gaming and intrigue: 
the husband losing his money at the table, and his wife 
recovering it by the sale of her charms. ‘The author deduces 
this mischief from the vices of female education. Girls rush 
into society at an early and inexperienced age from the 
gloomy restraints of a convent, with minds wholly unin- 
structed and vacant; and marriage is regarded as an affair of 
traffic. * A young lady,’ he says, ‘ was offered to my friend 
with less ceremony than a horse would be submitted to a per- 
son desirous to purchase.’ ‘The higher classes also practise 
the most degrading familiarity with their inferiors; a noble- 
man of the first rank being frequently found seated between 
his cook and his butler, to enjoy a social chat in the evening: 
while both sexes spit without ceremony on the drawing-room 
floor, and carry off confectionary and other fragments in their 
pockets. It may be supposed that literature and science are 
at the lowest ebb; and there are more antiquarians than 
scholars, and more pedants than either. Inebriety rarely 
occurs, but the stiletto is still used by the populace, who are 
unrestrained by any police. When the most atrocious crimes 
are committed, no measure is taken for the detection of the 

- perpetrators, but justice is put up to auction. 

After a month’s residence in Palermo, the author visited the 

magnificent site of the ancient Agrigentum, once the most 
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flourishing of the Greek colonies. The Agrigentines: buili, 
according to a saying of their own Empedocles, as if they 
were to live for ever, and lived as if they expected to die to- 
morrow. Mr. Hughes examined with the eye of a scholar 
the splendid ruins which attest the former grandeur of the 
city; particularly the remains of a temple dedicated to Her- 
cules, which in size and plan resembled the Athenian Par- 
thenon. At a slight distance from these ruins, are the vestiges 
of a large building raised on pilasters, which, from its vicinity 
to the sea, (a circumstance mentioned by Cicero,) he conjec- 
tures to have been part of the antient forum of that great 
commercial city: but, of all the edifices which adorned Agri- 


gentum, none surpassed in grandeur and magnificence the 


temple of Olympian Jupiter. This mighty monument of 
human genius seems to have been built for eternity: yet by 
that strange chance, which so often confounds the devices of 
man, every trace of it has nearly disappeared. As to its 
extent and ornaments, Mr. H. cites Polybius and Diodorus. 
It was hypzethral, and on the vast pilasters of the cella stood 
enormous statues, representing the giants who had been van- 
quished in the Titanic war; and who were here made to sus- 
tain, after the manner of caryatids, the entablature of the 
temple. Hence the city-arms of Girgenti, three giants sup- 
porting a tower, derive their origin. ‘Three of these caryatids 
(Mr. Hughes errs in giving this appellation to male statues) 
remained till the year 1401, when they fell, owing to the 
shameful neglect of the inhabitants. 

Two elegant columns of the temple of Vulcan, the locality 
of which Mr. Hughes has identified from Pliny and Solinus ; 
two conical hills, including a beautiful plain of turf between 
them, the spot assigned by tradition for the exercise of those 
noble Agrigentine steeds which so often carried the Olympic 
prizes; and the celebrated Piscina, a vast reservoir, dug out 
by the Carthagenian prisoners who were taken in the battle of 
Himera; are the chief objects on the southern barrier of Agri- 
gentum. A little above the conflux of the Hypsas and Acra- 
gas, which flow into the antient port, are some remains of the 
temple of Esculapius, of which the site is accurately deter- 
mined by Polybius. From this spot, the ruins on the southern 
precipice appear like monuments on the proscenium of an 
immense theatre. On a part of the plain near the city, enor- 
mous fragments may be seen of those celebrated walls which 
were so immense that they were used for sepulchres, and 
turned into a vast mural cemetery. In one fragment alone, 
Mr. Hughes counted twenty-three sarcophagi. For the ot ¢ 
antiquities of this interesting spot, we refer to the work, and 
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particularly to the learned illustrations contained in the notes, 
which constitute no slight portion of its value. 

The modern city of Girgenti, which stands on the summit 
of Mount Camicus, is meanly built, and contains about 
15,000 inhabitants. In the cathedral are some fine remains 
of antiquity ; and among others a sarcophagus, of which the 
animated sculpture is supposed to represent the death of 
Phintias, a tyrant of Agrigentum, who was killed in a wild- 
boar chase. Of this monument we have now some exquisite 
casts in the British Museum. As the whole city does not 
contain an inn fit for the accommodation even of an Hotten- 
tot, Mr. Hughes and his companion accepted the hospitality 
of the venerable Padre Scrivani, sub-prior of the Dominican 
convent; and he speaks with a degree of liberality of the 
Sicilian ecclesiastics that does him honour. ‘ The annual 
stipend of our host,’ he says, ‘ did not exceed 45 dollars; the 
daily fare in the refectory was a little shell-fish, eggs, salad, 
and bread ; wine being moderately used, and meat rarely seen. 
Out. of their scanty revenues, the monks make a daily distri- 
bution of bread and soup to the poor, and afford lodging to 
those who would otherwise depend upon casual benevolence.’ 

Mr. Hughes next directed his course towards Syracuse, where 
he was housed in a comfortable inn, the Leon d’oro, near the 
edge of the great harbour; over which it commands a delight- 
ful prospect, bounded by the crags of LEpipole and the 
Hyblean mountains. Early in the morning, he flew on the 
wings of impatience to the fountain of Arethusa. ‘The antient 
Greek legend of this far-famed fount seems to be still pre- 
served among the popular traditions of the country. In 
answer to his inquiries, 


‘One good woman wishing to impart all the information in her 
power, with much naiveté and a variety of gesture, repeated to me 
a long story about a beautiful signorina, who being persecuted bya 
magician, fled to the fountain and drowned herself: that her 
pursuer coming up and finding her dead body, out of revenge 
changed the water from sweet to bitter; and then threw himself 
into the sea, where the waves have been in a state of perturbation 
ever since. She directed me to look over the wall into the great 
harbour. I turned towards an angle of the bastion, and perceived 
a strong ebullient spring rising violently to the surface. 

‘ Few things are more extraordinary than this blind belief of 
the ancients in the incredible story of Alpheus and Arethusa: 
poets indeed are licensed persons, and regular traders in fiction 
since the world began; but when so grave a character as Plin 
assures us seriously, in a treatise upon natural philosophy, that the 
garlands of conquerors and the dung of victims at the Olym- 
pian games, when thrown into the Alpheus, re-appeared at Syra- 
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cuse in the fountain of Arethusa, it is impossible to forbear smil- 
ing at the philosophy of antiquity. The origin of the fable is 
difficult to be accounted for; perhaps it may be referred to the 
lively genius and imagination which distinguished the Greeks, 
joined to that natural attachment of the mind to whatever in a 
foreign country recalls to its recollection the beauties of our native 
land. At Pisa in Arcadia, was a beautiful spring from which two 
streams issued, called Alpheus and Arethusa; the Ortygian colo- 
nists observing a submarine stream in the island, for that of Are- 
thusa is found to flow under the small harbour where it branches 
out in different directions, invented the fable, and applied the old 
names to this newly-discovered favourite: the story grew, and 
Arethusa increased in fame with the celebrity of Syracuse.’ 


In the national museum, Mr. H. was chiefly attracted by an 
exquisite torso of Venus, discovered in 1804. The goddess 
appears ascending from the bath, and with her left hand 
folding the drapery round her body: but the head and the 
right arm are broken. A dolphin and a concha marina are 
sculptured on the pedestal. The whole is six feet high, of the 
finest Parian marble; and the beauty of its design, together 
with its high finish, marks it as of the first order. ‘The author 
thinks that extensive excavations would bring to light man 
treasures of antient art; for Syracuse abounded in baths, 
which were repositories of the choicest sculpture. — We 
regret that we cannot follow the intelligent traveller to the 
numerous antiquities of this celebrated spot; nor even offer 
an abridgement of his compendious history of Syracuse. 
After a series of mournful vicissitudes, the population of this 
memorable city has dwindled to 12,000: its streets are nar- 
row and dirty, its nobles poor, and its commonalty ignorant, 
superstitious, and lazy: while the commerce which once filled 
* its marble port” with the vessels of Italy, Rhodes, and Car- 
thage, is now carried on by a few ¢érabaccole. Nature has 
poured her bounties with a prodigal hand around Syracuse : 
but man is changed ; his liberty is lost; and with its liberty, 
the genius and prosperity of a nation rises, sinks, and is 
extinguished. 

Acradina is a quarter of the antient city called by Cicero, 
in his pleadings against Verres, ‘the second city.” Vast 
and massive as its edifices were, scarcely a trace now remains 
to mark their scite: but Mr. Hughes observed considerable 
vestiges of that broad street mentioned by the orator, which 
ran across the Acradina. He descended also into the cele- 
brated catacombs of San Giovanni. 


‘ Various and discordant have been the opinions of the learned 
respecting the origin and primary use of these extraordinary 
works; a subject dark as the obscure pages to which it has given 
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birth! the very justing-place of antiquarian poleniics, where the 
ground has been disputed inch by inch amongst veterans, who 
have ransacked the whole armoury of ancient literature for wea- 
pons to maintain the contest. These caverns then have been 
ascribed to the Syracusan Greeks, to the Romans, to the Greeks 
of the Lower Empire, to the Saracens, and to almost every people 
that have conquered Sicily: their design has been as variously 
turned into a general reservoir for the water of the aqueducts, a 
prison for the confinement of criminals, a den for the wild beasts 
of the amphitheatre, subterranean quarters for soldiers, and places 
of concealment for persecuted Christians. — I shall willingly sub- 
scribe to the opinion of those who refer the construction of this 
Necropolis to the Pagan Romans, for the purposes of a cemetery. 
I imagine also, that the only opinion which can stand its ground 
in opposition to this, is theirs who pronounce it to be either a 
cemetery or a lautomia of the Syracusan Greeks ; for surely such 
extensive works as these must have been executed before the 
wealth and population of Syracuse was reduced by foreign inva- 
sions, or by long oppression; nor can I think that any person of 
common sense would ever trouble himself to controvert the chi- 
merical ideas of the barracks, the reservoir, the prison, and the 
den of wild beasts ; or for an instant suppose that a party of poor 
persecuted Christians, few in number as well as indigent in re- 
sources, could have excavated a large subterranean city in the 
very face of their persecutors, or could have concealed themselves 
in it, if they had effected so curious an undertaking. To return, 
therefore, to the pretensions of the ancient Greeks; over which 
this single circumstance casts a deep shadow of doubt in my mind, 
that I have never been able, after the most diligent search, to find 
the slightest allusion to these catacombs in any classical author, 
although the monuments of few cities have been more specifically 
detailed than those of Syracuse, and the work in question is of 
magnitude and importance enough to have secured it from ne- 
glect ; to which, indeed, it may be replied, that they are, in fact, 
alluded to under the denomination either of Lautomiz or Sepul- 
chres. To this I answer, that if they are lautomiz, they are an 
exception to all practice here or elsewhere, nor do I think that 
any people in their wits (and the Syracusans are said to have had 
sharp ones) would have cut their stone quarries into such figures 
and shapes, and that in two tiers or stories, as would, by the great 
increase of time and labour, have made every block of stone when 
brought to the light worth nearly its weight in silver ; no, not for 
the double advantage of possessing the caverns afterwards as cata- 
combs for the dead; for I wonder no one has ever urged this 
point, instead of asserting that their primary object was that of 
sepulture. In fact the Greeks did not require such spacious 
tombs ; they generally burned the corpses of their deceased, and 
this custom is evident from all the detached sepulchres remaining 
at Syracuse and other Grecian cities, which are small in general, 
and contain niches for cinerary urns ; neither did it suit the habits 
and manners of this lively people, to form such gloomy mee 
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of such immeasurable dimensions, nor is there a single example of 
it in any Grecian city which was not a Roman colony, and if Syra- 
cuse had set an example so contrary to general usage, it would 
surely have been noticed in the pages of Cicero, Diodorus, or Plu- 
tarch. But on the contrary, the Romans delighted in such works, 
of which there exist specimens both in cities purely Italian, as at 
Rome, and in Grecian cities colonized by the Romans, as at Na- 
ples. — The ancient Syracusans were comparatively free even 
under the worst of their tyrants, and it would have been dif- 
ficult to have procured their concurrence and assistance in so 
laborious an undertaking, neither necessary for their comfort or 
security, nor agreeable to their nature and customs ; but the Ro- 
mans were despotic masters, they had only to command, and the 
others must obey; they could force the whole population to 
labour without fee or reward; and that they did execute works 
of great magnitude in this very city, there is proof in the re- 
mains of a spacious amphitheatre, a species of building peculiarly 
Roman, unknown to the Greeks, and foreign to their taste. For 
these reasons, therefore, I would refer the origin of the catacombs 
to the Roman conquerors of Syracuse, in the period between its 
colonization by Augustus and the division of the empire.’ 


For a plan of Syracuse and its several quarters of Acra- 
dina, Neapolis, and Tycha, the reader will consult Mr. 
Hughes’s map ; which seems to have been executed with great 
care and accuracy, and will give a better idea of the city than 
many pages of description. We must also refer to his plan 
of the celebrated antient fortress called Hexapylon, con- 
structed by the noted Dionysius for the defence of Epipole ; 
and of which the remains excited unqualified admiration 
from several officers of the Anglo-Sicilian army, as a specimen 
of military architecture. Mr. H. visited the celebrated lau- 
tomia, called by the Sicilians 2/ Paradiso, from its delightful 
coolness. The most curious object in this subterraneous 
paradise is the grotto called the Ear of Dionysius. He pro- 
perly ridicules the absurd tradition relative to this cavern ; 
which is, however, to all appearance, constructed in the form of 
the human ear, and is endued with some remarkable properties 
of sound. With’regard to Dionysius, he justly remarks that, 
although the character of that prince has been sufficiently 
blackened in the party-writings transmitted to posterity, this 
circumstance has been omitted in all of them; and he adds 
it, therefore, to the list of vulgar errors. ‘Those readers, who 
are desirous of examining into the character of this celebrated 
man, may consult the able defence of him in the fifth volume of 
Mr. Mitford’s History of Greece. — Determined to ascertain 
the probability of the fact, and observing a large hole in the 
rock, near the top of the entrance, Mr. H. and his compa- 


nions consulted as to the best method of ascent. 
‘It 
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‘ It was soon agreed to tie a rope, with a pulley attached, to a 
tree which appeared upon the edge of a precipice immediately 
above the cavern; over the pulley another strong rope was then 
thrown, by which each person of the party was drawn up to the 
aperture, seated astride upon a cross-stick : the height to which we 
were elevated was about seventy feet ; the greatest difficulty arose 
in disengaging ourselves from the stick to creep into the hole: 
this however being effected, we were soon convinced of the impro- 
bability of the tradition: the chamber, as it is called, is an ex- 
tremely small recess, which was quite filled by our party, and is 
nothing more than the termination or finish of a long circuitous 
channel, or mechanical contrivance, about six feet deep, which 
runs along the top of the whole cavern, and to which there does 
not appear the slightest trace of any external access before this 
hole was broken in the rock; neither is the whisper or voice of 
a person below heard so distinct as when the listener is below 
also, though the sound is full as loud: a small cannon which was 
fired off at the bottom made a report like that of thunder. Hav- 
ing descended without any accident, we made several experiments 
upon the power of this cavern in conveying and increasing sound. 
The whisper of a person at the farthest extremity is heard very 
distinctly by a listener at the entrance applying his ear to the 
wall, provided the whisperer speaks slowly and distinctly, and at 
the same time brings his mouth nearly in contact with the side of 
the grotto: a very low whisper is heard only as an indistinct mur- 
mur; the full voice is drowned in the confusion of the echoes. 
The voices of several persons speaking at the same time are as 
unintelligible as the cackling of geese.— The most agreeable 
effect produced was by the notes of a German flute, the finest b 
a bugle-horn ; the sound in both instances being multiplied till it 
appeared almost like a band of music. I think, therefore, upon 
the whole, that the reader will agree with me in considering these 
experiments unfavourable to the common tradition, and that the 
prisoners must have been well tutored beforehand to have sus- 
tained their parts in the drama.— If I were to form an opinion 
upon the subject, I should incline to consider it as an experiment 
in acoustics by some ingenious mechanic of the school of Archi- 
medes, who found this rock better suited to his purpose than that 
which was first attempted in the garden of the Capuchins.’ 


We cannot accompany the author to Catania, nor follow 
him in his ascent of Mount Etna: but his description of the 
magnificent prospect from its summit surpasses in beauty and 
fidelity every delineation, not excepting that of Brydone, 
with which we are acquainted. ‘The party had accomplished 
their ascent about a quarter of an hour before sunrise. 


‘ Anxious expectation more than doubled the time in which we 
waited for the appearance of the sun; but we felt none of those 
unpleasant sensations in a difficulty of respiration, which are said 
to arise from the tenuity of the atmosphere, and of which many 
tra- 
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travellers have complained: at this amazing altitude the mind 
seems more affected than the body; the spirit appears elevated 
by the change, and, dismissing those cares and passions which 
disturb its serenity below, rises from the contemplation of this 
sublime scenery to the adoration of its divine Architect. | 

‘ At length faint streaks of light shooting athwart the horizon, 
which became brighter and brighter, announced the approach of 
the great luminary of day; and when he sprang up in splendid 
majesty, supported, as it were, on a throne of golden clouds, that 
fine scriptural image of the giant rejoicing to run his course 
flashed across my mind. As he ascended in the sky his rays 
glittered on the mountain-tops, and Sicily became gradually 
visible, expanded like a map beneath our eyes. ‘This effect is 
most extraordinary ; nearly all the mountains of the island may be 
descried, with cities that surmount their summits; more than half 
the coast, with its bays and indentations, and the promontories of 
Pelorus and Pachynum, may be traced, as well as the course of 
rivers from their springs to the sea, sparkling like silver bands 
which encircle the valleys and the plains. We were unable to 
distinguish Malta, though I do not on this account doubt the re- 
lation of others who profess to have done so: the Lipari isles were 
very much approximated to view by the refracting power of the 
atmosphere ; as also was the Calabrian coast. The sides of Etna 
itself are covered with beautiful conical hills, from which ancient 
lavas have issued; their exhausted craters are now filled with ver- 
dant groves of the spreading chesnut, exhibiting the most sylvan 
scenes imaginable: on the plain below, these cones would be lofty 
mountains ; here they appear but excrescences that serve to vary 
and to beautify the ground.’ 


Passing by the traveller’s interesting visit to Messina, we 
accompany him to the island of Zante (Zacynthus), where he 
anchored on the 25th of September; and his description of 
which is the best that we recollect in any book of travels. 
The city of Zante spreads its arms like a crescent around its 
beautitul bay; and, in the softness and elegance of its scenery, 
it is surpassed by no other town in the Ionian sea, It has one 
good street, which follows the winding of the bay. The in- 
habitants are about 12,000, or two-fifths of the whole popula- 
tion of the island; of which the circumference is 70, the length 
21, and the breadth 18 miles. It contains 61 villages and 
hamlets, many of which are charmingly disposed in the re- 
treating folds of mountain-ridges, where groves of myrtle, vine, 
and olive, still intitle it to the appellation of ‘ Nemorosa 
Racynthus.” Its wine is justly celebrated through Greece, and 
its oil is delicious : — but the chief article of exportation con- 
sists of its currants, of which 80,000 cwt. are annually sent 
to England, Holland, Sweden, and Germany. 

Owing 
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Owing to the terrible incursions of barbarians in the middle 
ages scarcely any antiquities have been discovered in the 
island. The supposed tomb of Cicero, first observed in 1544, 
Mr. Hughes justly treats as spurious; and indeed, if it were 
not opposed by so many probabilities, the form of the letters 
in the inscription would be a conclusive refutation of the 
hypothesis. Had Zacynthus been the place of his interment, 
it is not to be supposed that it would so long have remained a 
secret; since the incident of his death, says Middleton, con- 
tinued fresh in the minds of the Romans for many ages, and 
was delivered down to posterity as one of the most affecting 
events of their history: so that the spot on which it happened 
seems to have been visited by travellers with a species of reli- 
gious veneration. — We hail with pleasing omens the esta- 
blishment of a free press at Zante,—-one of the most 
unequivocal of the various blessings which British protection 
imparted to the island; and we are told that the Ionian 
Ephemeris, or Zante Gazette, embracing both literary and 
political topics, had already obtained an extensive circulation. 
We cordially agree with the spirit and principles of the author’s 
remark on this interesting subject : 


‘ With regard to the Ionian republic itself, we may augur the 
happiest consequences, if the plan of amelioration advances step 
by step ; and that in time it may extend to that unfortunate race, 
occupants of the soil, if not legitimate descendants of those heroes 
whose very names shed a blaze of glory over the land, which con- 
tains their ashes. There never was a people that had so strong a 
claim to the sympathy of the world, as the modern Greeks.’ 


With these reflections, our traveller crosses the Ionian 
waves to the shores of the antient Peloponnesus. For the 
reasons already stated, we cannot suffer him to detain us in 
Grecia propria, every spot of which has already been so 
amply elucidated by Clarke and Dodwell: but strict justice 
urges us to remark that he is not inferior in accurate descrip- 
tion, ingenuity of hypothesis, and critical learning, to either of 
those travellers; while in feeling and sentiment, and in a lively 
sensibility to the moral and physical charms which strew the 
path as it were of the classical pilgrim in that country, we think 
that he far surpasses them. We cannot abstain from quot- 
ing his remarks on the delightful vicinity of the Cephissus. 
Our readers are probably aware that Colonos, the birth-place 
of Sophocles, and the scene of that most beautiful drama in 
which the blind and unhappy Cddipus, guided by his daughter, 
seats himself as an humble suppliant to the humane Athenians, 
is on the banks of that classic stream ; and those who admire 
the style and manner of the French Anacharsis will not be dis- 
pleased 
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pleased at the raptures which Mr. H. felt in visiting this 
charming spot. 


‘ After searching in vain for the monument of Plato, we arrived 
at the banks of the Cephissus, the ancient rival of Ilissus, and its 
superior in point of utility, flowing through the rich and fertile 
plains which it still adorns with verdure, fruits, and flowers. A 
scene more delightful can scarcely be conceived than the gardens 
on its banks which extend from the site of the academy up to the 
very hills of Colonos. All the images in that exquisite Chorus of 
Sophocles, where he dilates with so much rapture upon the beau- 
ties of his native place, may still be verified. The crocus, the 
narcissus, and a thousand flowers still mingle their various dyes 
and impregnate the atmosphere with odours: the descendants of 
those ancient olives upon which the eye of Morian Jupiter was 
fixed in vigilant care, still spread their broad arms and form a 
shade impervious to the sun: in the opening of the year the whole 
crove is vocal with the melody of the nightingale, and at its close 
the purple clusters, the glory of Bacchus, hang around the trellis- 
work with which the numerous cottages and villas are adorned. 
Oranges, apricots, peaches, and figs, but especially the latter, are 
produced here of the most superior flavour; and at the time I 
wandered through this delightful region, it was glittering with 
golden quinces weighing the branches down to the ground, and 
beautifully contrasted with the deep scarlet of the pomegranates 
which had burst their confining rind: nor can any thing be more 
charming than the views which continually present themselves to 
the eye through vistas of dark foliage: on one hand the temple- 
crowned Acropolis, Hymettes, Anchesmus, and Pentelicus — on 
the other the fine wavy outlines of Corydalus, Aigaleos, and Parnes: 


Dives et Egaleos nemorum Parnesque benignus 
Vitibus. 


This terrestrial paradise owes its beauty and fertility to the Cephis- 
sus, from whose perennial fountains it is irrigated, and over whose 
innumerable rills those soft breezes blow, which, according to the 
ancient muse, were wafted by the Cytherean queen herself: 
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But let the incautious stranger beware: death hovers in the balmy 
breeze, and the smiling atmosphere is pregnant with destruction : 
the malaria, that pest of southern Europe, lurks amidst these 
delicious retreats ; andsif one slept but for a night within the pre- 
cincts of the academy, that sleep might be his last. Thus it was 
of old: the constitution of Plato suffered severely from the effects 
of the atmosphere where he had planted his school: to the remon- 
strances of his physicians and friends the philosopher replied, that 
the health of his soul would be improved by the mortification of 
his 
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his body: a speech unworthy of his exalted mind, and one which 
sunk him to the level of a ccenobite or an ascetic. 

‘ The course of the Cephissus brought us to some picturesque 
mills in the vicinity of Colonos, where the ground is extremely 
rich and fertile, well watered by springs and fountains, according 
to the description of that poet who not only knew how to touch 
the chords of sympathy in the human heart, but could transfer 
into his verses the brilliant scenery of his native country, glowing 
as under its own resplendent sun.’ 


[Zo be continued. | 





Art. II, Mr.Cromwell’s Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Crom- 
well. 


[ Art. concluded from page 16.] 


‘AS civil contention grew hotter, the republicans gained a 
considerable accession of strength: for in the month of 
October, 1644, the Commons proposed to the Lords to melt 
down the King’s magazine of plate in the Tower; and, though 
the proposition was much combated by the Upper House, it 
was carried in the affirmative. Nevertheless, a sort of delicacy 
was still affected whenever the King was mentioned; and 
Cromwell, says Mrs. Macaulay, (vol. iv. p. 159. 8vo.) though 
void of those talents which command the opinions of popular 
assemblies, yet by the busy zeal of his nature, the seeming 
sincerity of his character, the vehemence with which he pur- 
sued the popular cause, and the intrepidity of his conduct, 
became an useful instrument in the hands of the republican 
faction. The Generals of the army, imitating the style of their 
principals, the Parliament, even when they led on their men 
to hostile acts against majesty, talked of the sacredness of the 
King’s power and person, and puzzled the honest soldier with 
the senseless contradiction: but the more ingenuous Cromwell 
censured the inconsistent delicacy of the Presbyterians ; 
publicly affirmed that tenderness was so far from being due to 
the King’s person, that, as the prime author of the calamities 
of the times, he ought to be one of the prime sufferers ; and 
declared that he should have less scruple in attacking him in 
the field than any other man. When, also, others insinuated 
merely that the officers of the army had shewn remissness and 
negligence, Cromwell went boldly tothe House; charged the 
military commanders with having purposely spun out the war ; 
and asserted that, for their own honour and dignity, the Com- 
mons ought to new-model their army, and purge themselves 
from the reproaches under which they lay, by a self-denying 
ordinance which should exclude all its members from civil or 
military 
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military posts. ‘The unexpected bold truths, says Mrs. Mac- 
aulay, contained in this speech, so astonished the guilty party, 
that it produced a more sudden and general acquiescence than 
the utmost powers of rhetoric. 

We may thus fairly account for the popularity of Cromwell 
among the republicans; and his services were found so great 
in the army, that probably no suspicion was at first entertained 
of his sincerity, even when, in the short space of a few weeks, 
he became the first exception to the self-denying ordinance 
which he had himself so strenuously enforced. After many 
objections, and several fruitless conferences with the Lords, 
this ordinance, declaring the members of either House to be 
discharged at the end of forty days from all offices and com- 
mand, civil and military, passed on the 3d of April, 1645. 
The Earls of Essex, Warwick, Manchester, Denbigh, and 
many others, then resigned their commands, and the new-mo- 
delled army was intrusted to Sir Thomas Fairfax. Cromwell 
ought to have tendered his resignation with the other members: 
but he was sent with a body of horse to relieve Taunton, then 
besieged by the royalist army. His absence from the House 
being noticed, orders were dispatched for his attendance, and 
the new General was directed to employ some other officer on 
that duty ; but Fairfax, over whom most of the contemporary 
historians agree that Cromwell had the greatest influence, sent 
a letter to Parliament, expatiating on the services of the Lieu- 
tenant-General, and requesting that an exception should be 
made in his favour for the good of the service. ‘This was im- 
mediately done ; and Cromwell was the only person who kept 
his seat in Parliament, together with his command in the 
army: which would have been a very honourable distinction to 
him, says Rapin, were there not room to suspect that it was 
owing to his own intrigues. * 

The present author has introduced a long and very minute 
account of the occasion and origin of this ordinance, and has 
succeeded entirely to our satisfaction in refuting Lord Clar- 
endon’s misrepresentation; which was followed implicitly by 
Hume, and which derived its consequence only from becom- 
ing the ground of a charge of religious hypocrisy, in this 
instance at least not merited. We have no doubt that Crom- 
well was influenced by very honest and patriotic feelings, 
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* Rapin states that he was the only person: but Whitelock Says 
that Sir Wiliiam Brereton, Sir Thomas Middleton, and Sir John 
Rich, members of the House of Cominons, were ordered to con- 
tinue in their commands forty days longer, notwithstanding the 
ordinance. 
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when he urged the measure in the Commons so forcibly, so 
heartily, and so successfully; for his ambition was not yet 
fully blown: but it seems to our view not unlikely that the 
bud was burst on this very occasion. If he had not the ascend- 
ancy over Fairfax which is usually ascribed to him, but which 
Mr. Cromwell discredits, he must have been the more flattered 
by Fairfax’s solicitation to Parliament for an exception in 
his favour ; and the battle of Naseby, which was on the eve of 
being fought at this time, while it justified the discrimination of 
the Commander-in-chief, could not fail to impress on Crom- 
well’s mind his own importance. The author reasons very fairly 
about this ordinance. Had no suspension of it been made in 
favour of any particular officers, no suspicion of sinister views 
in the promoters of it could have arisen; and, he observes, 
whether the object really was to displace the actual command- 
ers for the purpose of introducing those of their own party, 
we cannot now know with certainty: but ‘ the suspension of 
its operation in favour of Cromwell, and a few others, cer- 
tainly affords grounds for such a suspicion.’ 

A long and really somewhat superfluous defence of Crom- 
well is undertaken, for his supposed concern in the removal 
of the King from Holmby House by Cornet Joyce. It is 
very clear that he knew nothing about this matter till it was 
over; and, if he had, he would have been fully justified in a 
measure which attaches no criminality to any of the parties 
concerned in it. As Cromwell, however, positively denied 
that he was privy to it, it might become necessary for his bio- 
grapher to rebut Lord Clarendon’s impeachment of his vera- 
city. A very minute narrative is likewise given from Mr. 
Baron Maseres’s publication of tracts, of the negotiations be- 
tween Charles I., Sir John Berkeley, Cromwell, Ireton, and 
other principal officers of the Parliament army, for the re- 
storation of the King; of his escape from Hampton Court; 
and of the subsequént proceedings during the treaty of New- 
port. ‘The paper was written by Sir John Berkeley; and, 
says the present author, 


‘ It is conceived that a doubt cannot remain in the minds of un- 
rejudiced readers of this memorial, of Cromwell’s sincerity, and 
oat and anxious exertions, to bring to a successful termination 
this negociation for the restoration of the King, and that, upon 
much more moderate terms than those offered by the presbyterian 
party, particularly in respect of the church, which he appears to 
have left untouched. ‘This forbearance was agreeable to their 
moderate and tolerant principles as independents. The other 
propositions are not stated ; but the King appears to have objected 
to only two, besides the above respecting the church, and they all 
3 probably 
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probably might have been got over, or reasonably settled by tem- 
perate management. But the King appears to have ruined all by 
his violent and indiscreet conduct towards the presenters of these 
propositions, and by his tampering with the different parties, and 
confiding in none of them. These circumstances and the threats of 
the agitators were evidently the causes of Cromwell’s and the other 
principal officers’ desertion of the King, and joining the army in 
their subsequent proceeding to his trial.’ 


The following observations are made on Colonel Pride’s 
exclusion of certain members from the House, exculpatory of 
Cromwell’s concern 1n it: 


‘ The truth appears to be, that the agitators, who were the re- 
publican party in the army, had become too powerful for their 
general and the other principal officers ; and, being determined upon 
a republican form of government, had intimidated Cromwell, and 
the other officers who were friendly to the King’s return upon 
proper terms, from further treaty with him: this cao from the 
preceding extracts from the several fore-mentioned writers. This 
republican party were in like manner determined to prevent all 
renewal of treaty with the King; they were also determined upon 
bringing the King to atrial. To accomplish these, their designs, 
they adopt the measure of what they term, purging the House of 
Commons, meaning the exclusion of those members from sitting 
therein, whom they knew to be favourable to a continuance or re- 
newal of the treaty of Newport, and unfavourable to the purposed 
measure of bringing the King to a trial. With these views, they 
probably hastened the coming of the part of the army with Fair- 
fax, and, with it’s assistance, this exclusion of the obnoxious 
members, during the absence of Cromwell, lest he should, by his 
presence, prevent or impede their designs; and overawed the 
general (Fairfax) and his council of officers, into the sanction of 
their proceedings. Thus the whole was accomplished before Crom- 
well’s arrival, and resuming his seat in the House: and this ac- 
cords with and confirms the truth of his (Cromwell’s) declaration 
of his ignorance of these designs, and acquits him of the foul 


charge of the deliberate falsehood with which his enemies wish to 
fix him.’ 


Fairfax was certainly aware of this exclusion, which hap- 
pened on the 6th of December, 1648; and the way was 
evidently cleared for it by the remonstrance of the army, 
dated November 18, 1648, signed by Rusworth, as secre- 
tary, by appointment of the General himself. The object of 
this remonstance was to induce Parliament to send no more 
addresses to the King, but to ensure his safe custody and his 
trial, and to institute for the future an elective monarchy. 
With deference to the biographer, however, we think it is not 
quite cleay that Cromwell was absent on the 6th. He sat in 
the House on the 7th, when he received thanks for his great 
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services: but he came to London on the day before; and 
Whitelock states that he lay in one of the King’s rich beds at 
Whitehall on that night. Rapin says, ‘ On the sixth and 
seventh of December this year, the Independents entirely 
expelled the Presbyterians,” &c.; and “ on December the 
seventh, the Commons, as they were repairing to their house, 
found the door within and without guarded by soldiers who 
hindered many from going in.” It may be, perhaps, as Bur- 
net says, that, while Fairfax was determined to bring the 
King to trial, Cromwell was in some suspense about it, and 
Ireton, Cromwell’s son-in-law, was the man who urged the 
measure. 

When it was decided that all negotiation with the King 
should cease, many secret consults, according to Clarendon, 
were held, to determine what they should do with him. Some 
wished to depose him; others, to deprive him of life by 
poison, as making the least noise, or by assassination; and a 
third sort, the Republicans, proposed that he should be 
brought to a public trial as a malefactor. It is not without 
surprise that we find the present author stating ‘ that, in 
justice to Cromwell, it ought to be particularly noticed that he 
is not here (in Clarendon’s account) named as having had any 
concern in these deliberations, or in this final resolution of 
bringing the King to trial.’ He surely does not mean to say 
that Cromwell was ignorant of these ‘* many secret consults ;” 
or that he was indifferent to the issue of them; or that he 
had no preference as to which of the three measures was put 
in execution; or that he was hostile to all three, but had not 
courage to avow his hostility, and that he actually signed the 
death-warrant with his own hand at the time that he objected 
to the trial and to the tribunal under whose sentence the King 
was executed? We are not now to discuss the question of 
right or wrong, as to the execution of Charles *: but we do 
not see why the biographer of Cromwell deemed it a duty to 
exculpate his ancestor from the guilt of participation in any of 
the preliminary measures. Let it be granted that Cromwell 
was sincere in the negotiation for the King’s restoration, on 
moderate terms, and in favouring his escape from Hampton- 
Court, and placing him in a state of personal freedom to quit 
the country ; let it also be granted that with him the measure 
of bringing the King to trial did not originate, but that he 
reluctantly consented to it; still he did consent to it, he did 





* Mr. Fox has performed this in a manner so masterly, uniting so 
much candour with so much courage, that we cannot. do better 
than refer to his observations. See his Life of James II., p.13, “c- 
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sit as one of his judges, and he did sign the warrant of exe- 
cution. He is therefore more deeply criminated on the sup- 
position of his absence from these preliminary “ consults,” or 
of his being a silent and inefficient auditor at them, than on 
the supposition of his presence and advice. 

In an historical work of this magnitude, embracing so long 
a period of time, and a rapid succession of the most interesting 
political events that ever occurred in this country, it is not very 
likely that the author should be fortunate enough to secure 
an entire concurrence of opinion from all his readers. In 
addition to those points in the character and conduct of Crom- 
well, respecting which we have expressed our disapprobation, 
and our disagreement with his biographer, we could certainly 
fix on many others. Above all, perhaps, we should express 
our entire difference of opinion with him as to the character 
of the Long Parliament, and the violent dissolution of it by a 
body of musketeers. Even in the most peaceful times, we must 
always expect a disagreement among men respecting the wis- 
dom of the measures pursued by the existing government : but, 
before the armies were disbanded who had been engaged in a 
civil war, and before time had elapsed for the exasperation 
and animosity of parties to subside, this disagreement must be 
more strongly felt and more sharply expressed. The Long 
Parliament was not without its defenders as well as its op- 
pugners ; and, to justify its forcible dissolution, Mr. Cromwell 
takes his station with the latter. Yet we should contend that 
England never stood on loftier ground, particularly with 
foreign countries, than under that Parliament. Even Claren- 
don bears testimony to its high character abroad ; and Guthrie, 
Heath, Trenchard, Ludlow, and Macaulay, the last of whom re- 
peats their eulogies, concur in celebrating the wisdom, justice, 
and magnanimity of this assembly. Cromwell dreaded the in- 
creasing influence of the republican party, and was determined 
to destroy the republic itself: a purpose which his intrigues with 
the army enabled him to accomplish. We dissent, therefore, 
from Mr. Cromwell’s justification of the dissolution of the 
Long Parliament: but we must cheerfully do him the justice 
to say that on this, as on all controverted points, he gives the 
most copious testimonies of adverse as well as friendly writers. 
His work is a defence of the Protector’s private and public 
life, strenuously and indefatigably laboured: yet it has the 


rare merit of candour and impartiality, even when the vusites is 74 


employed in exposing the want of those valuable qualities in 
such writers as Clarendon, Bates, Harris, and others who 
received and circulated every slander against his ancestor, 
however fraught with falsehood and absurdity. 
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One feature in Cromwell’s character cannot be too highly 


eulogized, and we entirely accord with the justice of the fol- 
lowing remarks : 


‘ Cromwell’s settled disapprobation of religious persecution 
adds no inconsiderable proof of the extraordinary greatness 
and comprehensiveness of his mind and understanding. He ap- 
pears to have early and forcibly seen and adopted the great 
principle of the right of private judgment in matters of religion, 
contrary to, it is conceivel may be said, the universal, oppo- 
site principle and practice of those times: none of the religious 
sects and parties of those days had an idea of toleration ; their 
contest was for power, which should be uppermost and rule 
the rest, without an apprehension of the justice of allowing 
their opponents their right of judging for themselves in a mat- 
ter so highly important to their present and future interests; 
each sect had its uniformity act, and its consequent persecut- 
ing principle, which they enforced with the most rigid seve- 
rity. This principle Cromwell opposed with all his power; and 


there is not an instance, in his whole history, of his voluntary dis- 
turbance of merely religious opinions. 


‘ Hence, from this principle of disapprobation of religious per- 
secution, would naturally arise his determination to interpose in 
behalf of the oppressed Vaudois. Neal observes, that the Pro- 
tector’s zeal for the reformed religion made him the refuge of per- 
secuted Protestants in all parts of the world.’ 


It was in the year 1654 that the Duke of Savoy confirmed 
to his Protestant subjects, the Piedmontese, all their religious 
and civil privileges: but, in gross violation of the articles 
which he had himself proposed and ratified, these poor people 
were in the very next year (January 25. 1655) directed to quit. 
their estates and property within three days of the publication 
of the edict, and to be transported, together with their families, 
to other places, at the pleasure of the Duke, on pain of death 
and confiscation of houses and goods, if they did not make it 
appear within twenty days that they had become Catholics. 
After a fruitless solicitation for mercy to this sovereign 
monster of the valleys, these persecuted Protestants quitted their 
houses and goods, and retired with their wives and children, 
young and old, healthy and sick, lame, blind, and infirm, 
through rain, and snow, and ice! In the following April, a 
large army entered their devoted territories, and pillaged and 
laid waste their country. ‘Those who remained, and refused 
to be converted, together with their wives and children, suf- 
fered a most barbarous massacre; and the rest fled into the 
mountains, whence they sent agents into England to Cromwell 
for relief. Now was he truly a guardian angel and “ Protector ;” 
he instantly commanded a general fast, and promoted a national 
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contribution, by which nearly forty thousand pounds were col- 
lected ; he gave two thousand pounds for his own share; and, 
which was more, he concerned himself in the difficult duty of 
seeing that it was faithfully and judiciously applied. Entirely 
inconsequence of his prompt exertions, the persecution was 
suspended, the Duke recalled his army, and the surviving 
inhabitants of the Piedmontese valleys were re-instated in their 
cottages, and the peaceful exercise of their religion. On this 
glorious occasion for the exercise of his power and beneficence, 
Cromwell stood in the proudest attitude of command. He 
sent to Mazarin, desiring him to put a stop to the persecution, 
for he knew well that the French court had the Duke in its 
power, and could restrain him if it pleased ; adding that, if it 
did not, he must presently break with it. Mazarin promised to 
do good offices, though it was impossible for him to answer for 
the effects which they might have. This did not satisfy Crom- 
well; and the Duke was at last compelled by Mazarin, through 
Cromwell’s threat, to arrest his fury. Relative to this business 
we have several state-letters, written by Milton, who threw 
his whole heart and soul into it. He also wrote a ** Sonnet 
on the Massacre at Piedmont ;” and in the course of a long 
historical article we may relieve our readers and ourselves by 
transcribing it for their perusal. When somebody remarked 
to Dr. Johnson that the author of ‘ Paradise Lost” could not 
write a good sonnet: ‘ No,” said Johnson; ‘ nature endowed 
Milton with a mighty genius; he was born to hew a colossal 
figure from the rock, and not to carve faces upon cherry- 
stones.” Yet, when Milton’s feelings were roused, he could 
breathe even into a sonnet the inspiration of his muse : 


“¢ On the late Massacre in Piedmont. 


‘* Avenge, O Lord! thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 

Forget not! In thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven! Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all th’ Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The Triple Tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who having learnt thy way 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 


Cromwell sent over to Geneva Sir William Morland, as 


commissioner-extraordinary for the affairs of the valleys of 
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Piedmont; who collected with great pains and industry all the 
particulars of this religious butchery, and published an account 
of it in folio, with numerous cuts. One of the prints records 
a circumstance introduced by Milton in the above sonnet, and 
explains his allusion. Morland relates that “ a mother was 
hurled down a mighty rock, with a little infant in her arms; 
and three days after, was found dead with the little childe 
alive, but fast clasped between the arms of the dead mother, 
which were cold and stiffe, insomuch that those who found 
them had much ado to get the young childe out.” 

The same high and noble spirit was manifested by Crom- 
well in favour of the Huguenots at Nismes: who, on the ap- 
prehension of similar atrocities, sent a messenger over to him 
for protection. He ordered the messenger back to Paris in 
an hour’s time, with a letter of per emptor y instructions to his 
own ambassador. Mazarin again complained of these imperious 
proceedings: but Cromwell was not to be moved; and the 
Cardinal again yielded to the necessity imposed on him. 
These deeds have immortalized the memory of Cromwell in 
the valleys of Piedmont. Nismes and the south of France 
have witnessed a similar persecution of the Protestants in very 
late years, and found no Cromwell to frown or Mazarin to 
tremble. * 

The Protector died at Hampton-Court, September 3. 1658, 
in the full possession of his faculties, and pertectly calm and 
composed; a tranquillity that, no doubt, says his biographer, 
was owing to his unconsciousness of those crimes with which 
his enemies have so heavily loaded him. 

Mr. Cromwell enters into a very elaborate defence of his 
ancestor against the charges of enthusiasm and hypocrisy. 
‘ Cromwell,’ says he, ‘ was certainly a religious professor, and 
nothing has appeared to prove him other than a really reli- 
gious character.’ Where enthusiasm governs, no hypocrisy 
can be manifested: they may co-exist in the same person, but 
they cannot rise into activity or even co-exist on the same 
occasion. ‘The question is, Did Cromwell, for political pur- 
poses, affect a greater degree of zeal and warmth in reli ion 
than he felt ? He was frequent, and, it is to be hoped, fervent 
in prayer; having, we are told, the greatest assurance of its 
immediate efficacy ; and certainly a heated imagination is no 
crime in itself: — but did he never affect, for political purposes 
also, a greater indifference in religious matters than he felt ? 
If he did, the nypoctiey | is equal in ears cases. When he 

* A detailed history of these recent atrocities hom just been 
published, by Mr. Wilks, and will soon attract our notice. 
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takes God to witness, —thus sanctioning his affirmation by a 
solemn oath, — “ that he would rather , fre lived under his 
wood-side, and kept a flock of sheep than undertaken such a 
government as this is,” we cannot believe that he spoke truth. 
It appears from Burnet that, when his godly friends were clo- 
seted with him, he would talk of the Deists as Heathens and 
Infidels, closing his conferences by a long prayer; and this, 
as it seems to us, for a political purpose, namely, to keep on 
good terms with them: with the same view as, when with 
the Deists, he would make a jest of his said godly friends, 
namely, to keep on terms with the Deists also. Rapin, as we 
have before said, lets him of gently for practising this sort of 
management on the several parties who were all and equally 
his enemies: but is it not hypocritical, is it not criminal, to 
make long prayers, like the Pharisees of old, for a pretence, 
whether a man aims by such means to devour widows’ houses, 
or to juggle a political party ? 

It is said that Cromwell maintained the honour of the Eng- 
lish nation in all foreign countries; and that, though not a 
crowned head, his ambassadors had all the respect paid to 
them which our King’s ambassadors ever obtained. All 
Italy trembled at his name: his fleet scoured the Mediter- 
ranean; and the Turks, from fear of offending him, delivered 
up Hide, who retained the character of an ambassador for the 
King, and was brought over and executed for it. In the body- 
politic or in the body-natural, however, says Mrs. Macaulay, 
(whose history seems altogether to have escaped the attention 
of Mr. Cromwell,) the first decline of a robust constitution is 
not attended with any great degree of visible weakness. Civil 
contention, that nursery for martial prowess, had produced a 
warlike spirit in the English, which must give at least a tem- 
porary strength to any government:—those commanders, 
who had fought with a never-failing success under the banners 
of a commonwealth, could not forget the art of conquering 
after its extinction ;— and England, though declining in its 
power from the first period of the usurpation, was more than 
a match for nations that were enervated by the effects of long 
established tyrannies. It was during the short period in which 
the power of England had been supported by the energy of 
the republican government which was overthrown by Crom- 
well, that it had become the terror of all Europe. To 
republics, says Mrs. Macaulay, the object of envy, to monarchs 
of hatred, and to both of fear, it was assiduously courted by 
all the states of Europe. London was full of ambassadors, 
endeavouring, for their respective superiors, te excuse past 


demerits, to renew former treaties, and to court stricter 
K 4 alliances. 
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alliances. It was under the republic, also, that the whole com- 
merce of the Dutch was cut off in the Channel, and impeded in 
the Baltic ; that their fisheries were totally suspended; and that 
above sixteen hundred of their ships were taken. To facili- 
tate the establishment of his usurpation, Cromwell concluded 
a peace with the Dutch, which gave up all the splendid advan- 
tages and superiority that the nation had acquired by a suc- 
cessful and glorious war; and thus is he distinctly charged by 
the historian with having sacrificed to selfish considerations 
the power and interest of the country. 

We cannot, however, pursue the subject farther; and we 
must take our leave of the present author, thanking him for 
the valuable addition which he has made to our historical 
literature. 

The last chapter is devoted to the lives of Richard and 
Henry Cromwell, but we have not space for any discussion of 
them. Portraits are given of the Protector, his wife, and the 
sons. 
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Art. HI. Pomarium Britannicum: an Historical and Botanical 
Account of Fruits, known in Great Britain, by Henry Phillips. 
8vo. pp- 386. Boards, Allman. 1820. 


\ E are really somewhat puzzled how to deal with this 


Pomarium Britannicum ; for it is not a display either of 


a British orchard or of a storehouse of British fruits. We 
might, indeed, overlook the pedantry and the ambiguity of 
the first title, though we cannot easily reconcile them to the 
sentiments of one who professes to write for the general reader, 
and who remonstrates against the Latin phraseology of bo- 
tany and medicine. ‘The second, or English title, ought to be 
an equivalent version of the first: but the epithet botanical 
is at variance with the scheme of a compilation destined 
‘ more for general readers than for botanists or practical 

rdeners ;’? and which, certainly, is by no means incumbered 
with botanical detail. Then, again, what are we to under- 
stand by fruits known in Great Britain ? The first line of the 
preface would induce us to suppose that nothing short of a 
history of fruits, in general, was contemplated by the writer ; 
and the alphabetical array of a goodly and miscellaneous 
quantity of these gifts of nature, ranging from the acorn and 
the sloe to the peach and the pine-apple, appears to justify 
this extension of the theme. ‘The same preface, however, at 
once disarms the severity of criticism; for it solicits * the in- 
dulgence of the public to a work that has been finished under 
the most distressing family-affliction.’” To * hope that no 
part 
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part of it will be found objectionable’ is to be more sanguine 
than the imperfect state of humanity can warrant: but Mr. 
Phillips, we are convinced, does not mean to insinuate that his 
performance is immaculate: on the contrary, he assures us 
that he shall feel proud to correct and improve it; and, with 
this view, he invites additional information. Yet, while we 
sympathize with individual suffering, we would, as counsel 
for the public, exhort authors to refrain from their calling 
when labouring under the pressure of distress; and from 
treating their ‘ liberal friends and patronizers’ with a first 
edition of a work, before it has received some of the more 
obvious enlargements and corrections of which it is suscep- 
tible. The publication, however, even in its present form, is 
handsomely printed, and contains a considerable portion of 
instructive or entertaining facts and observations: but the 
tree, in some instances, supplants the fruit; the mention of 
the reputed medical virtues of particular species might have 
been suppressed, without rendering the author’s discernment 
liable to be impeached; and a great accession of practical 
knowlege might have been derived from Martyn’s Miller’s 
Dictionary, the enlarged edition of Duhamel’s Treatise on 
Fruit Trees, the writings of the Abbé Rozier, &c. 

Having premised thus much, generally, we shall proceed to 
offer a few cursory remarks, suggested in the order of 
perusal, and accompanied by occasional extracts, the better to 
enable our readers to form their’ own estimate of these 
‘ Pandects of Fruits.’ 

Under Acorn, we find many observations, more or less in- 
teresting, concerning the oak-tree, and now and then an anec- 
dote rather out of place. Thus we are told of a periwig- 
maker in the town of Lewes, who ‘had a sign painted on 
the front of his shop, representing the rebellious son of David 


hanging in the oak by the hair of his head, with this whimsical 
couplet below : 


‘ O Absalom! unhappy sprig, 
Thou should’st have worn a periwig.’ 


What has this to do with acorns ? — We are next introduced 
to Milo, of Crotona, and are reminded of his untimely fate in 
the forest of Dodona, &c. Even the sagacious supposition of 
Pliny, that the oaks of the Hercynian forest had preserved 
their stations from the creation of the world, is admitted with- 
out comment into Mr. Phillips’s too credulous pages. The ex- 


traordinary dimensions of certain large oaks are, however, 
accurately reported. 
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The author’s history of the Apricot-tree, though differing 
from that which is commonly received, appears to be more 
conformable to fact; and its Arabian origin is attested by Leg- 
nier, while it is not found to grow spontaneously in Armenia. 
The correction of the botanical arrangement is, in this in- 
stance, of less consequence than the genealogy of the tree, 
since, without much violation, it may be classed with the 
Linnéan Pruni; and indeed the different varieties, at present 
cultivated in this country, are grafted on plum-stocks. Here, 
however, they are despatched with such provoking brevity, 
that even Dr. Cotier’s pun, related by Madame Genlis, will 
hardly restore the disappointed inquirer to good humour. 
When this Esculapius, first physician to Louis XI., had 
escaped from the turmoils of a stormy court, he put over his 
door the sculptured figure of an apricot-tree, with this signifi- 
cant device; A lf Abri Cotier. 

As an extension of the culture of the Almond-tree is re- 
commended, something might have been said of the soil 
most suited to its healthy growth, and of the most approved 
modes of rearing it. 

The history of the Apple furnishes Mr. Phillips with some 
popular and entertaining commentary: but a few of his state- 
ments are rather deficient in accuracy and precision. ‘To pass 
over the marvellous Polycarp-tree, mentioned by Pliny, we 
should be glad to know whether, by the epithet native, the 
author means to assert that the Golden Pippin is indigenous 
to Sussex, and grows spontaneously and yields its fine-fla- 
voured fruit in that county without the aid of grafting? 
With respect to the Ribston Pippin being a native of Ribston 
Park, we are informed, in the very next sentence, quoted 
from Hargrave, that the ‘ original tree was raised from a 
pippin brought from France.’ — 'The expression ‘ animals of 
different species are found to engender a variety of kinds of 
animalcule,’ if intelligible, is at least very unphilosophical, 
as it would imply that the larger races of animals gave birth 
to the smaller. 

While Mr. Phillips bestows the most respectful encomiums 
on the horticultural exertions of Mr. Andrew Knight, he thus 
ventures to impugn that gentleman’s doctrine of the decaying 
energies of some of our finest varieties of apple : 


‘ For some years past, it has been stated by several ingenious 
writers, that many of our best varieties of apples could no longer 
be cultivated with success ; that by length of time they have be- 
come degenerated and worn out. Mr. Knight, the president of 
the Horticultural Society, seems to have been the first that gave 


birth to this idea. He says in his Pomona Herefordiensis, that 
those 
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those apples which have been ae are on the decay. 
The Redstreak and the Golden Pippin can no longer be pro- 
pagated with advantage. The fruit, like the parent-tree, is affected 
by the debilitated old age of the variety. Again he says, in his 
Treatise on the Culture of the Apple and Pear, p.6., “ the Moil, 
and its successive rival the Redstreak, with the Must and Golden 
Pippin, are in the last stage of decay, and the Stire and Foxwhelp 
are hastening rapidly after them.’ —“ It is much to be regretted,” 
says Speechly, “ that this ge visionary notion of the ex- 
tinction of certain kinds of apples should have been promulgated 
by authors of respectability, smce the mistake will, for a time at 
least, be productive of several ill consequences.” 

‘ Having observed among the apples in Covent-Garden market, 
last year, a great quantity of the real Golden Pippin in a perfect 
state, I was induced to make particular inquiries respecting this 
fruit; and have received satisfactory accounts from all quarters, 
that these trees are fast recovering from a disease, or canker, 
which appears to have been brought on by a succession of unpro- 
pitious seasons; but that the summer of 1818, and the following 
year, have greatly improved them. 

¢ When I had decided to publish this History of Fruits, I waited 
on some gentlemen who are well known in all parts of the world 
for their practical knowlege in the cultivation of ¢,ples. Mr. 
Hugh Ronalds, jun. of Brentford, informed me that he had lately 
seen a tree of the Golden Pippin kind which had been planted 
against a wall in a south aspect, which was in a thriving condition, 
and the fruit in a perfect state. Mr. Ronalds, sen. assured me it 
was the true Golden Pippin, and that there is no fear of losing 
this variety. 

‘ Mr. Lee, of Hammersmith, who politely showed me a variety 
of 500 kinds of apple-trees, was decidedly of opinion that the ap- 
parent decay of some trees was owing to the unfavourable springs 
we have had for several years. 

‘ Mr. Knight, of the King’s Road, Chelsea, has also favoured 
me with his opinion, which perfectly agrees with that of Mr. 
Ronalds and Mr. Lee. Mr. Knight added, that if this spring and 
summer should be as favourable as the two last seasons, he should 
be able to show me this and other old varieties of the apple-tree 
in as perfect a state as they have ever been known. 

‘ Mr. Knight, the ingenious president of the Horticultural 
Society, I conclude, had watched these trees during the unfavour- 
able wet seasons we have had from the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, and finding the disease increase, he attributed it to 
the old age of the varieties ; for, as the great friend of Pomona, 
his object evidently was to encourage the obtaining and cultivation 
of new kinds, to replace those which he apprehended would be 
lost to the country. I have made this digression, to prevent if 
possible our best apples from being stigmatised as a decaying fruit 
and unprofitable to the gratter, which would be the cause of their 
becoming scarce, and, in time, totally lost. I have not presumed 
to set my judgment in opposition to that of Mr. Knight, who is so 
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justly celebrated for his attention to horticultural pursuits ; but it 
behoves all who may write of this most valuable fruit, to recom- 
mend the graftings to be of the best kinds, and to throw out no 
hint that may cause our nurserymen to neglect it’s propagation.’ 


To prevent blights occasioned by minute insects and ani- 
malcules, it is recommended to rub the trunks of the trees 
with the leaves and young shoots of the elder. The canker of 
apple-trees seems to be chiefly attributable to the uncongenial 
nature of the soil, which may sometimes be obviated by a 
layer of bricks or flag-stones, on which the roots may extend, 
without coming in contact with the unfriendly stratum. — The 
condensed substance of the most approved precepts for the 
cultivation of the apple, and for the preparation of cider, 
would have formed a valuable addition to the miscellaneous 
information which is here so loosely heaped together. 

Brookes’s assertion that the leaves of the bramble, pounded, 
and applied to ring-worms and ulcers of the legs, wzll heal 
them in a short time, seems to have been hazarded at random. 
Tew complaints are with more difficulty removed than ring- 
worm; and had such a simple application often proved suc- 
cessful, it could not have failed to be generally adopted : — 
but Mr. Phillips betrays a facility of belief in the reputed vir- 
tues of certain leaves and roots, to which the names of Pliny 
and of the elder herbalists can no longer give currency. 

We find some pertinent remarks under the head of Choco- 
late: but the profits of an acre of the trees, when stated at 
10001. a year, are probably exaggerated; for the ants will 
sometimes devastate extensive plantations in the course of a 


single night; and the French colonists were accustomed to _ 


average the return at the rate of seven-pence a tree.— An 
acquaintance, on whose veracity the author could rely, in- 
formed him, ‘ that during the retreat of Napoleon’s army 
from the north, he fortunately had a small quantity of little 
chocolate-cakes in his pocket, which preserved the life of him- 
self and a friend for several days, when they could procure no 
other food whatever, and many of their brother-officers had 


perished for want. Mr. P. adds, ‘I have often been sur- 


prised that the making of the small chocolate-cakes for eating, 


should not have been attempted by some persons in London, 
when they are in such demand at Paris, where a celebrated 
manufacturer of these chocolate trifles assured me, that he had 
then, in 1816, received an order from a late high personage 
in England that would exceed 5001.’ 

Among other instances of large and old chesnut-trees, one 
at Fortworth in Gloucestershire is quoted, which measures 
52 feet in circumference, and is reckoned to be 1100 years 

3 old. 
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old. Ducarel’s argument in favour of this species being indi- 
genous to Great Britain, although true, would not be conclu- 
sive; we mean, the quantity of its timber found in many old 
buildings in London ; for it might have been imported ; and, 
besides, the wood of the wainscot-oak, after a long series of 
years, acquires the grain and aspect of chesnut. — The com- 
mon mode of gathering the fruit in heaps, and allowing them 
to remain on the spot till symptoms of incipient fermentation 
are manifest, is condemned by Parmentier ; who recommends 
the gathering of the chesnuts in full sunshine, and exposing 
them to its influence for seven days on wicker-mats, which 
should be removed to the hottest part of the house in the even- 
ing. In consequence of this treatment, the fruit will retain 
its native relish, and its reproductive energy, though conveyed 
to a great distance, and even across seas. 

Mr. Phillips’s account o f the Horse-chesnut, though short, 
is interesting and useful. He adverts, in particular, to Zani- 
chelli’s experiments, which seem to prove that the bark of this 
tree may be used as an adequate substitute for quinquina: but 
we believe that Zulatti found its exhibition to be attended 
with serious inconveniences. — ‘The ingenious attempts of 
Beaumé and Parmentier to reduce the fruit to a sort of bread, 
in seasons of scarcity, might have been briefly stated. 

Among the multiplied uses of the Cocoa-nut, the following 
is not the least deserving of notice : 


‘ M. Le Goux de Flaix, an officer of engineers, and a member 
of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, in his account of the cocoa-nut- 
tree, says it is a well-known fact, that the fibrous covering of the 
cocoa-nut is converted into good ropes, which are useful in navi- 
gation and for various purposes on shore. Cables for anchors made 
of this substance are much better than those made of hemp. 
They are exceedingly elastic, stretch without straining the vessel, 
and scarcely ever break, advantages which are not possessed by 
those of hemp. They are also lighter, and never rot in conse- 
quence of their being soaked with sea-water ; nor do they exhale 
damp or miasmata, which are exceedingly hurtful to the crews of 
ships who sleep on the same deck where ropes are kept when ships 
are under sail. These ropes are also easier managed, and run 
better in the pulleys during nautical manceuvres.’ 


In the history of the Coffee-tree, its translation to Mar- 
tinico, by De Clieux, is not overlooked: but the anecdote of 
the Frenchman, who shared his short allowance of water with 
the plant confided to his care, is suppressed. Signor Telli’s 
successful propagation of the coffee-tree, in the neighbourhood 
of Pisa, seems also to have escaped the author’s knowlege; or 


surely he could not have failed to record it. 
Most 
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_.Most of the properties and uses of the Date-tree and its 
fruit are enumerated; and the article Fig is copious, and 
somewhat amusing : 


‘ At Oxford, in the botanic garden of the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, is a fig-tree, which was brought from the East, and 
planted by Dr. Pocock in the year 1648. Of this tree, the follow- 
ing anecdote is related: Dr. Kennicott, the celebrated Hebrew 
scholar and compiler of the Polyglot Bible, was passionately fond 
of this fruit; and seeing a very fine fig on this tree that he wished 
to preserve, wrote on a label, “ Dr. Kennicott’s fig,” which he tied 
to the fruit. An Oxonian wag, who had observed the transaction, 
watched the fruit daily, and when ripe, gathered it, and exchanged 
the label for one thus worded: ‘* A fig for Dr. Kennicott.” ’ 


It is of more consequence, however, to mention that there 
is an orchard of fig-trees at Tarring, near Worthing, in 
Sussex, where the fruit grows on standard-trees, and ripens as 
well as in any part of Spain. [t™is, moreover, positively 
asserted that fresh-killed venison, or other animal food, sus- 
pended in a fig-tree during a single-night, becomes quite ten- 
der, and will soon afterward turn putrid. 

The mode of cultivating the Filbert-tree, near Maidstone, 
which is briefly described, merits the attention of all con- 
cerned; large crops of the fruit being there successfully 


ante seared. A stony sandy loam seems to be the soil most con- 
























genial to the nature of these trees; and they are not suffered 
to grow above five or six feet high, being kept with a short 
stem, and very thin of wood, ‘ somewhat in the shape of a 
punch-bowl.’ 

The varieties, cultivation, and properties of the Gourd, 
might have been amply and satisfactorily detailed, had the 
author availed himself of the writings of Duchesne and 
Rozier; the former of whom raised his plants, for many 
years, chiefly with a view to ascertain their primitive species ; 
and the latter, as an enlightened rural economist, has made 
them the subject of some excellent przctical remarks. 

One of the most inviting sections in the present work is 
that which treats on the Grape; for, besides other important 
and general information, it contains notices of the enormous 
dimensions to which the vine has been known to attain, an 
able pleading in favour of the reputation of our wine-mer- 
chants, and some observations on the practicability of esta- 
blishing vineyards in the southern districts of our island. 

Without staying to pay our respects to the old Mulberry- 
trees at Sion House, or to that of Dr. Crombie, near Green- 
wich Park, we would willingly join Mr. Phillips in his project 
for breeding Silk-worms in this country, 7f such a branch of 
industry 
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industry could be regularly and successfully prosecuted in our 
very variable climate. In treating of the mulberry-tree, eco- 
nomical writers, and even botanists, have not avoided much 
confusion relative to the alleged distinctions of species and 
varieties, several of which appear to be of a secondary and 
evanescent character; and we are still left in the dark as to 
the primitive type of the family. Most plants, in fact, that 
have been long subject to human culture and devices, lose the 
simplicity of their native physiognomy; and, in consequence 
of artificial soil and attendance, grafting, the neighbourhood 
of nearly allied species, or varieties, &c. they run into hybrid 
and graduating shades, which defy all attempts at strictly 
genealogical nomenclature. Morus papyrifera, Linn., is now 
ascertained to be a distinct genus, which Heritier terms Brous- 
sonetia, in honour of Broussonet, who brought it to France ; 
in some parts of which it is now naturalized. ‘That the white 
sort should furnish leaves of the proper quality for silk- 
worms in Great Britain is by no means probable, since it is 
only in the warmer regions of France, and not in the northern 
parts of that country, that good silk is produced. In cold and 
moist countries, the leaves yield silk of an inferior descri 
tion; and sudden transitions of temperature often prove fatal 
to the developement of the eggs, and to the healthy state of 
the caterpillars. 

It is a mistake to assert, generally, that the Olive yields fruit 
only once in two years, for this remark applies to a particular 
variety, while some produce an annual crop; and others, 
though every year covered with blossoms, are yet by no means 
fruitful. ‘The sweet olives, in the south of Italy, are of a large 
size, and eaten annually in October, when pulled from the 
trees; or, if neglected by the inhabitants, they are greedily 
devoured by birds. Signor Battiloro describes a singular 
variety of olive-tree which yields four or five crops of fruit in 
the year, according to the temperature of the season; the 
olives being small and black, but affording delicious oil. The 
same intelligent observer has related the following anecdote, 
which, in the event of a second impression of his work, is 
much at Mr. Phillips’s service: 


‘“‘ Francesco Longuano, a person known in Italy by his profi- 
ciency in literature, happening, one day, to converse with me con- 
cerning the olive-tree, mentioned that he had read in the writings 
of an antient Greek author, whose name had escaped his recollec- 
tion, that in the city of Coriolanum, near that of Venasso, there 
was an olive-tree which put forth blossoms and fruit every month, 
and that this Greek noticed the circumstance as a prodigy. That 
city, at present a village, called Czurnajo, being at a little oe 
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from my castle, I repaired to it, for the purpose of tracing, if pos- 
sible, the remains of such a tree; and, fortunately, owing to the 
kind attention of the parson, I actually encountered five of them; 
and, on returning to the same spot in September, I found on them 
four different kinds of olives, and the recent blossoms of a fifth 
crop. ‘The inhabitants call them olive d’ogni mese.” 


Our classical readers require not to be informed that 
Horace commemorates the olives and oil of the district of 
Venasso; and, perhaps, the varieties indicated by Signor 
Battiloro are the result of antient grafting and culture. It 
may not be too bold to conjecture that they are coeval with 
the Augustan age; as the olive-tree, we are assured, is a most 
determined radical, resuscitating from the smallest fibre of the 
root: insomuch that Delille culled a sprig of the identical tree 
that was planted by Minerva, 4000 years ago, on occasion of 
the foundation of Athens! Mr. Phillips, however, with the 
aid of Signor Lana, in his Prodromus to some philosophical 
discoveries, is at no loss to match the sempiternal olive: for 
he acquaints us ‘ that there is a way of producing oranges, 
without sowing or planting the trees, only by infusing the 
flowers in oil of almonds; for that this oil will, every year 
afterwards, at the proper season, produce both flowers and 
ripe oranges.’ 

The Pear might have furnished a few more interesting 
pages: but we remark an important practical hint with regard 
to the management of the tree. ¢ The blossoms are commonly 
produced from buds at the extremity of last year’s shoots, 
and, as these are often cut off by the unskilful pruner, it pre- 
vents their producing fruit, and causes the boughs to send out 
new branches, which overfill the tree with wood. The sum- 
mer is the best time to look over pear-trees, and to remove all 
superfluous and foreright shoots, which would too much shade 
the fruit. If this be carefully done, they will require but little 
pruning in the autumn.’— The wild tree has spines, and 
bears very harsh fruit: but both these symptoms of its savage 
state are removed by civilization and grafting. Tew trees, 
under the guidance of man, have exhibited so many varieties ; 
for the French gardeners, at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, reckoned about 700 different sorts: of which, however, 
scarcely more than 50 were of superior quality, and worthy of 
being reared. Mr. Lee, of Hammersmith, musters 213 va- 
rieties in his own premises: but Mr. Phillips very properly 
recommends that only the best of the leading diversities should 
be selected, according as they are suited to the dessert, to 
baking, preserving, or to the making of perry. : 
T e 
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The most grateful intelligence which we receive concerning 
the Pine-apple is, that we have now a prospect of that deli- 
cious fruit being conveyed, in a sound condition, from the 
Bermudas to the London market. 

Of the Pomegranate it might have been mentioned that it 
grows spontaneously in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, but is much 
ameliorated by culture. This fruit should be gathered only 
whei perfectly ripe; and, if suspended some days in the sun, 
and then laid up in a dry and airy situation, it will keep well, 
and may be conveyed to a distance without injury. Dr. 
Buchanan seems to have ascertained that the bark of the root 
is, in India, a specific for those who are afflicted with the tape- 
worm. ‘The dose is eight ounces of the fresh root, in three 
pints of water; to be taken a glassfull at a time, with as 
little intermission as may be. 

‘ Raspberries are much cultivated in the neighbourhood of Isle- 
worth and Brentford ; from whence those are sent to London in 
swing-carts, which are used by the distillers for making raspberry 
brandy, raspberry vinegar, &c., as also those used by confectioners 
aad pastry-cooks; but the raspberries which are intended for the 
table are brought by women on their neads: their load consists 
of a round, or basket, containing twelve gallons, of three pints to 
a gallon; aud, although the distance is ten miles from Isleworth 
to Covent-Garden market, they regularly perform the journey in 
two hours; for which they are paid three shillings and sixpence. 
From Hammersmith these industrious women will take a load 
three times a-day, for which they receive eighteen-pence per 
load. These female fruit-porters come to the vicinity of London 
for the season, from Wiltshire, Shropshire, and Wales: in their 
long journies, they seldom walk at a less pace than five miles per 
hour.’ 


Duchesne’s excellent article on the Strawberry, in the Zn- 
cyclopédie Meéthodique, might have supplied some valuable 
topics. Notwithstanding the contrary assertion of Gerard, 
there can be no doubt that the white variety of the common 
strawberry is indigenous to this country, as it must have 
occurred to the observation of almost every botanist, being 
only an accidental deviation from the red. Mr. Knight’s 400 
varieties of this plant may be easily multiplied, as the dicecious 
sorts are constantly producing hybrid and cross breeds. 
Among the other salutary effects of a free exhibition of 
mountain-strawberries, might have been mentioned Linné’s 
conviction, from experience, of its dispelling (or at least abating) 
the symptoms of those formidable tormentors, gout and stone. 

The advantage of grafting the Walnut-tree seems to be now 
completely established by the uniform practice in Dauphiny, 
Anjou, the Lower Limousin, Perigord, and Swisserland, the 
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produce being thus increased about ten-fold; especially if the 
inserted variety blossoms after the frosts which sometimes 
occur in spring. . We are surprized, therefore, that Rozier 
should have deemed the question problematical. — Some 
account of the American kinds of walnut, particularly of the 
Juglans alba, or Hickery, would have been acceptable; and 
the rather because Linné seems, under the alba, to have 
included five or six species, and because some of them are 
not easily affected by frost. 

As to the question why the common Whortle-berry is not 
more frequently cultivated, we believe that the reason is the 
difficulty with which it is peared by artificial means; a diffi- 
culty, however, which may in some measure be obviated by 
putting it in heathy soil, and affording it shade and waterings, 
when it may be propagated by the seed. ‘The violet colour 
obtained from the berries forms the subject of a Memoir in the 
Stockholm Transactions for 1746. 

Mr. Phillips closes his labours with a short disquisition on 
the Lotus of the antients. Allusions to the tree so called are 
quoted from Homer, Ovid, Strabo, &c., and several passages 
respecting it are extracted from Pliny: but these do not 
greatly assist us in assigning its generic and specific designa- 
tions in the language of modern botany. Mungo Park con- 
jectured that it corresponds to a species of Celtis, or Nettle- 
tree; and it must, at any rate, be considered as quite distinct 
from the Egyptian Lotus, or Nymphaea nelumbo. It is probable 
that different trees and herbs were known by this name to the 
Greeks and Romans: but the one in question, the food of the 
Lotophagi, and commemorated in the Odyssey, seems nearly 
to coincide with Rhamnus lotus, Linn. 

‘Two coloured plates are inserted, to illustrate the parts of 
the fructification of plants, chiefly with a reference to the 
Linnéan classes and orders ; and an explanation of the techni- 
cal terms used in the work is annexed. 
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Art. 1V. Italy and the Italians in the Nineteenth Century : or, 
Letters on the Civil, Political, and Moral State of that Country, 
written in 1818 and 1819. With an Appendix, containing Ex- 
tracts from Modern Italian Literature. By a Foreign Officer in 
the British Service. 8vo. 10s. Boards. Pewtress and Co. 
1821. 


A™? the fry of publications in the shape of continental 
tours, diaries, and journals, engendered by the peace, and 
brought forth by the curiosity, ambition, or necessities of travel- 
lers, and which have so often disgusted us with insipid narra- 
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tive, stale reflections, and tawdry declamation, we willingly bear 
testimony to the mild and imp: attial spirit of inquiry, the dis- 
passionate judgment, and the simplicity of style, which distin- 
guish the unpretending volume before us. The writer has 
satisfied himself with recording from a mind temperate, 
thoughtful, and benevolent, the simple impression of inter- 
esting objects, without stimulating his sensibility into arti- 
ficial raptures, or heating his imagination into a feverish 
and raving enthusiasm. Yet that this moderation does not 
proceed from a want of taste and feeling, many passages 
in his own composition, and the extracts with which he 
has enriched his appendix, will abundantly testify. We 
should, therefore, rather ascribe it to those habits of self- 
government, which our foreign brethren have learnt in the 
school of adversity ; — an academy whence we are persuaded 
they derive that practical philosophy which they bring into 
the currency of daily life, and by means of which they out- 
strip so many of our countrymen in the race after ease and 
pleasure. 

Asa topic | of general interest, we will present our readers 
with some of the author’s observations on the Italian SEX 5 
and first with the following parallel, in which the impression 
produced on foreigners by our fair countrywomen is flatter- 
ingly attested : 


‘ Italy and England are undoubtedly possessed of a greater 
share of female beauty than any other country in Europe. But 
the English and the Italian beauties, although equally interesting, 
are very different from one another. The former are unrivalled for 
their complexions, their bloom, the smoothness and mild expres- 
sion of their features, their modest carriage, and the cleanliness of 
their persons and dress; these are qualities which strike every 
foreigner at his landing. On my first arrival in England, I was 
asked by a friend how [ liked the English women, to which I re- 
pied that I thought them all handsome. ‘This is the first impres- 
sion they produce. There is something so calm, so chaste about 
them, that to a native of the south they y appear almost more than 
terrestrial. They look 


‘« With eyes so pure, that from their ray 
Dark vice would turn abash’d away ; 
¥ *< “* % ~~ * 
y et fill’d with all youth’s sweet desires, 
Mingling the meck and vestal fires 
Of other worlds, with all the bliss 
The fond weak tenderness of this.” 


‘ The Italian beauties are of a different kind. Their features 
are more regular, more animated; their complexions bear the 
marks of a warmer sun, and their eyes seem to participate of its 
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fires ; their carriage is graceful and noble; they have generally 
fine figures; they are not indeed angelic forms, but they are earthly 
Venuses. It has been supposed that the habitual view of those 
models of ideal beauty, the Greek statues, with which Italy 
abounds, may be an indirect cause conducing to the general beauty 
of the sex; be that as it may, I think the fine features and beau- 
tiful forms of the Italian fair have a great influence upon the minds 
of young artists, and this is perhaps one of the principal reasons 
why Italy has so long excelled in figure painters. 


So much for outward form. Of the moral features we are 


told: 


‘ With respect to their character, the Italian women have several 
qualities in common with other southern females, such as those of 
Spain and Greece. Love is the predominating passion in Italy, 
almost every other is subservient to it; its influence and power 
and the different shapes in which it affects its votaries are shewn 
by the national poetry and songs, in which sentiments are fre- 
quently found that to a foreigner seem exaggerated, but which are 
perfectly natural to the Italians. Love with them is the business 
of life; it is the source of affection or hatred, generosity or re- 
venge, of joy or despair, of life or death. Young and old submit 
to its sway, and no one is ashamed to confess himself its slave. 
Fate amore? chi é la vostra innamorata? are common questions 
in Italy, and ordinary topics of familiar conversation. What are 
the causes of this universal bias, especially among women ? Nature, 
climate, and education.’ 


As to the first of these causes, we doubt its greater in- 
fluence in Italy than in other countries; being of opinion 
that woman is by nature the same loving and _ confiding 
creature in all parts of the world. ‘The other two causes 
we will not dispute, but they operate very unequally; the 
latter being, we think, alone adequate to the effect of both. 
It is not because our ladies have colder temperaments that 
we hear so little of the extravagance of their passions, or that 
love is with them less ‘ the business of life’ than in the 
genial south: but because that tender usurping principle is 
early taught its due subordination in the moral scale, and 
powerfully curbed by that strength of reason and virtue which 
is derived from an enlightened and judicious education. 


‘ Devotion and love are often closely allied in an Italian woman. 
A religion full of mysteries; myriads of saints of both sexes, 
’ whose images are painted in the churches with all the magical art 
of Raphael, Guido, Correggio, and of other great masters; but 
above al!, the idea of the Virgin, that mystical being, so pure, so 
inodest, and yet so lovely and so exalted ; all these spread over the 
Catholic worship a kind of poetical charm which softens the hearts 
of its fair followers, exalts their minds, and often connects senti- 
| ments 
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ments that the natives of colder climates, and the votaries of sects 
more austere, would think incompatible with one another. The 
character of Clementina in Grandison is founded on nature, and by 
no means rare amongst Italian females. — This exquisite sensibility 
of the Italian women is generally allied to a certain degree of the 
melancholy which is characteristic of the natives of the south, and 
which makes them sometimes feel the emptiness of the pleasures 
of this world, and wish for the purer and more exalted enjoyments 
which are promised to us in the next. This disposition of the 
mind, this void of the heart, is one of the sources by which nun- 
neries are filled.’ 


All this seems only to confirm our theory: for what, we 
will ask, is that exquisite sensibility, that void of the heart, 
which drives Italian women to the refuge of the cloister? It 
is the vacuity of ignorance, the eclipse of the understanding, 
and a stagnation of soul which emits a moral pestilence as 
fatal to happiness as the putrid exhalations of their maremme 
to the springs of corporeal life. 

The author’s account of Genoese marriages, which (we 
fear) savours but too strongly of general custom, forms a 
striking contrast to the love-matches of England; where the 
absence of every worldly good is often compensated by an 
affection as persevering as it is generous and exalted. No 
other cause needs be sought for the profligacy of Italian man- 
ners, than the infraction of the nuptial contract which almost 
naturally follows a marriage without love. As we have 
already said, woman is by nature a loving creature: if she 
loves not her husband, she will love another object; and the 
contagion of example, operating with the strength of her pas- 


. . 5, . 
sions, must easily overpower a virtue but feebly supported by 


reason and religion. 

We would recommend a curious notice of the state of the 
humbler arts at Naples, which introduces us to a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the interior of that city than we gain 
from the splendid panoramic views of writers, who are atten- 
tive to the harmony of their periods rather than to the detail 
of the scene before them: but we extract in preference a brief 
description of the cathedral at Milan, as a better specimen of the 
writer’s powers, and a subject more pleasing to readers of taste: 


‘ The Duomo, or Cathedral of Milan, is one of the largest in 
Europe. It stands in the centre of the town, and its spire, which 
serves as a directing post to strangers, may be seen from ever 
part of it; the exterior of this edifice is one of the most laboured 
extravagances of Gothic architecture. It is a mountain of 
marble cut for the most part into diminutive ornaments, obelisks, 
columns, and statues of all sizes. The front has been built at three 
differnt times and in three different styles ; the Roman, the — 
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and the modern are contrasted together. The interior of the 
church is grand and imposing, but not nuch ornamented, and is 
kept very dirty. It is clivided into five naves. I ascended to the 
top of the church ; it is like a forest of marble, if I may be allowed 
the expression. There are more than a “ea te spires or obelisks 
of various dimensions, with a dozen or two of small statues placed 
in niches round each obelisk, so that a great number of them are 
lost to the sight. 


This author is very fond of ‘Turin, and takes great pains to 
make his readers also like it: but so much concurrent testi- 
mony is in favour of the superior attractions of other places, 
that he must excuse us if we are rather obstinate in our indif- 
ference to charms which he has deemed worthy of a most 
elaborate delineation. 

Genoa is also minutely and carefully described, but is not 
an alluring feature in the book. Corsica is sketched with 2 
masterly hand. ‘The strictures on the quarantine-laws are 
also just. ‘The author’s apology for the Catholics and for 
Monachism is spirited and eloquent; and his political reflec- 
tions are conceived in a mild and liberal spirit. He seems 
cautiously to avoid the subject of antiquities; an omission 
which we cannot blame, considering how we have been over- 
whelmed with such details from other sources. 

We cannot be severe in noticing some grammatical inaccu- 
racies, when we recollect that the writer is a foreigner ; ; amd 
we take our leave of the work with recommending it as an 
agreeable key to the kind of information of which it treats. 








Ant. V. The Political State of the British Empire; containing « 
general View of the Domestic and Foreign Possessions of the 
Crown; the Laws, Commerce, Revenues, Offices, and ether 
Establishments, Civil and Military. By John Adolphus, Esq., 
Barrister at Law, F.S.A., and Author oF ‘‘'The History of Eng- 
jand from the Accession of King George III. to the ‘Peace of 
1783.” 4 Vols. 8vo. Nearly "700 pp-ineach. 31, Boards. 
Cadell. 


VV rn, ADOLPHUS at one time ranked among the most active 

contributors to the literature of the age, but has proved 
a truant to the cause during anumber of years; for we should 
have difficulty in pointing out any offspring of his pen, of 
later date than the historical sketch of the French Revolution, 
reported in our Number for March, 1804, and preceded by 
the History of George III. mentioned in the title-page of the 
work now under review. Mr. A. has not, however, passed 
this long interval in idleness, nor cast his ‘ javelins in empty 
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air:” for he has opened to himself the way to more productive 
<—enin and has become known to the public as a pleader 
at the Middlesex Sessions, and other common-law courts. 
We learn that the multiplied occupations of such a profession, 
and which cannot be delegated, caused the present compile- 
ment to be postponed from year to year; and it unluckily 
happened that Mr. A. calculated, notwithstanding his expe- 
rience in authorship, on speedily overcoming these ‘delays, and 
therefore sent from time to time portions of “his MS. to press ; 
a step which, without preventing partial corrections in the 
shape of notes or additions, puts it out of the power of a 
writer, unless by a heavy pecuniary sacrifice, to recast his 
composition when the perusal of later authorities, or his own 
mature reflection, have suggested the expediency of consider- 
able changes. Hence, in a great measure, have arisen the 
undigested character of the book as we now find it, the fre- 
quent deficiency in clearness which it betrays, and its. still 
more frequent want of condensation.— A table of contents is 
prefixed to each volume, and a general index closes the whole : 
but so various are the materials of the work that, to obtain a 
distinct idea of them, it is necessary to analyze the heads of 
chapters, and to exhibit the result in a condensed form ; thus: 


Vol. I.— England and Wales. The Counties enumerated in 
alphabetical Order, with a short geographical Notice of each. — 
Government; the King; House of Peers; House of Commons : 
the Church ; ‘the Gentry, viz. Baronets, Knights, Esquires. Each 
of these heads occupies a considerable space. 

‘ol. IT. — Cabinet Ministers, Ambassadors, and other Servants 
of the Public. Revenue; Custom, Excise, Miscellaneous Taxes: 
the Bank, the Mint, the Coins of the Realm. Navy, Dock- 
Yards, Victualling, Manning; Education of Officers; Provision 
for Seamen. Army; Recruiting; Barracks; Pay and Allow- 
ances ; Education of Officers and Provision for retired Soldiers. 
Administration of Justice; Ecclesiastical Courts; Courts of Local 
or Special Jurisdiction; the great Courts, King’s Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, Exchequer ; Chancery; Inns of Courts ; Counsellors ; 
Circuits ; Sheriffs ; Witnesses. Criminal Law; Prisons; Assaults ; 
Robbery; Monvpoly; Libel ; Punishments. 


In the large mass of materials here collected, our attention 
was pointed to the department of the law, as the branch with 
which Mr. A. was most familiar; and in which a few ex- 
tracts or rather abstracts from his book are likely to be at- 
tended with most benefit to our readers. 

Common Pleas. — From the time of the Conquest, the sove- 
reign had constantly a court in his hall, called thence Aula Regia, 
and composed of the officers of the palace, assisted by certain 
persons learned in the law, called the King’s Justiciarit, or jus- 
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tices. This court varied its place of sitting in the palace, ace 
cording as it transacted criminal, civil, or fiscal business, and 
had for its president the chief justiciar or justice of England. 
As it was bound to follow the King in all his removals, 
the distance was often very inconvenient to suitors; which led 
to the provision in the 11th chapter of Magna Charta that 
‘the common pleas shall not follow our court, but shall be 
holden in some place certain.” Westminster Hall soon be- 
came the place in question, and inns of Court were erected 
between it and London. Above half a century afterward, in 
the reign of Edward I., the chief repartitions of jurisdic- 
tion took place in our courts; the Exchequer being limited to 
the King’s revenue, and the Common Pleas appropriated to 
the determination of causes between private subjects. Such 
has been uniformly its jurisdiction; and all actions for debt 
or damage, exceeding 40s., may originate here, or be re- 
moved hither by writ from inferior courts. 

Court of King’s Bench. —'Yo this Court was allotted, in the 
reion of Edward I., all jurisdiction not appropriated to the 
Exchequer and Common Pleas, together with the sole cogni- 
zance of criminal causes and pleas of the crown ; — that is, of all 
claims and misdemeanours in which the King is plaintiff on 
behalf of the public. It forms our highest court of common 
law; the Chief-justice and the puisné justices of it being by 
their office the conservators of the peace, the custodes morum 
of the kingdom, with a general power of. applying a suitable 

unishment to every offence that may occur. ‘This court 
908 inferior jurisdictions within their proper bounds; su- 
perintends civil corporations ; directs magistrates and others 
how to act where no specific remedy exists; and takes cogni- 
zance both of criminal and civil causes; — among others, of 
actions of trespass, forgery, and conspiracy ; in short, of all 
which savour of a criminal nature, although the action is 
brought for a civil remedy. The determinations of all inferior 
courts of record, and even of the Common Pleas, may be 
removed by writ of error into the King’s Bench. 

Exchequer. — This court also is very antient, having been 
a part of the Aula Regia of the Conqueror. It is held in 
Westminster Hall before the Chief Baron and three puisné 
barons; and its specific object is to call to account the King’s 
debtors by bills filed by the Attorney-General. It acquires, 
however, a far more general jurisdiction by the easy fiction of 
quo minus on the part of a plaintiff ; viz. that, in consequence 
of his adversary withholding payment of his due, he, the plain- 
tiff, is less able to discharge his debt to the King. This alle- 
gation being never disputed, the Court of Exchequer is in fact 
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open to the public at large, and appeals lie from it to the 
House of Peers. 

The Court of Exchequer-Chamber ; —a tribunal quite dis- 
tinct from the preceding, having no original jurisdiction, but 
acting as a high court of appeal. It is constituted not by a 
judge and jury, but by the twelve judges sitting collectively ; 
viz. the justices of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
with the Barons of the Exchequer. Betore this high chamber, 
the sittings of which are necessarily occasional and temporary, 
are brought writs of error to reverse judgments in certain 
suits originating in the King’s Bench; and such difficult 
causes as the judges decline to decide in their separate courts. 
An appeal lies from it also to the House of Peers. 

Chancery. —'This court is of a two-fold character; the 
Chancellor possessing the power of deciding not only by 
equity but in certain cases by common law, a jurisdiction 
which forms, in fact, by much the more antient portion of his 
duty. It has, however, long fallen into disuse, very little 
being done on the common-law side of the court, except as 
an officina justitie ; from which issue all original writs that 
pass under the great seal, all commissions of bankruptcy, 
lunacy, charitable uses, &c. In former ages, the writs relat- 
ing to the business of individuals were kept 7m hanaperio, “ in 
a hamper,” and those relating to the crown, in parva baga ; — 
whence the distinction of the ‘ hanaper” and the “ petty 
bag” office, which both belong to the common-law side of 
Chancery. The great business of Chancery, however, lies in 
its equity department, which did not for several centuries after 
the Conquest assume the form of an original court; the Chan- 
cellor having at first been, not a judge but the King’s confi- 
dential secretary and chaplain, restricted, as far as law was 
regarded, to the correction of the errors and to supply the 
imperfections of decisions in other courts : — defects unavoid- 
able on the part of judges who were obliged to pronounce 
sentence according to statute, whether right or wrong; and 
which it behoved the Chancellor to remedy in his capacity of 
minister to the sovereign. At last, towards the close of the 
fourteenth: century, the equity-side of Chancery became a 
regular tribunal for determining causes beyond the compe- 
tency of other courts; or more properly a court of con- 
science, which interposed a decision when other courts, from 
an adherence to antient rules, either did not decide or decided 
oppressively. This high office was, in those days of restricted 
education, long filled by dignitaries of the church; and it was 
not till the reign of Henry VIII. that it became intrusted to 
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lawyers by profession, after which the proceedings of Chancery 
were digested into a more regular system. ‘ 
Were we to attempt a comparison between France and 
England with regard to their civil institutions, a remarkable 
difference would appear in the mode of conducting law-busi- 
ness: for in England, during several centuries, it has under- 
gone only a very gradual and partial change; while on the 
south side of the Channel it has been altogether new-modelled 
by the Revolution. The French of the present age know 
nothing of baronial, university, or even of ecclesiastical 
courts: but ail cases come before the established civil tri- 
bunals, which, in every department of the kingdom, are on 
the same plan; beginning with a justice of the peace for the 
cognizance of petty questions, (below 40 shillings,) and pro- 
ceeding at the next step to the tribunal de premiere in- 
stance, and finally to the Cours Royales, the decisions of which 
are definitive, except on the ground of form. ‘Those courts, 
however, if less complicated, are much more in number.than 
with us, there being not fewer than twenty-seven Cours Royales 
or courts of supreme jurisdiction in France; and if to their 
numbers we add those of the still more numerous ¢ribunaur 
de premiere instance, the result is an aggregate of judges ten- 
fold that‘of England, making every allowance for the difference 
of population. | Nothing is more embarrassing to those who 
study the relative merits of the institutions of the two countries ; 
and the causes of the difference are various, and require to be 
minutely stated. With us, the far greater part of law-business is 
transacted in London; where, from the dexterity of solicitors, of 
counsel, and, we may add, of judges, the proceedings are as much 
abridged as the forms of law will permit. The same remark 
is applicable to our circuit-business: but in France there are 
no circuits; and, as Paris transacts the judicial business of 
only seven departments, (less than one-tenth of the kingdom,) 
the rest is subject to all the delay of provincial management, 
the time of the solicitor, the counsel, and the judge, being 
much less precious than in the metropolis. It is farther liable 
to the delay caused by the intervention of clients, who, 
throughout almost all France, make a point of seeing their 
counsel personally, instead of trusting to the medium of a 
solicitor. Deeds and papers also may be multiplied with im- 
punity in a country where law-stamps are of easy purchase ; 
and the judges on the south side of the Channel, though well 
educated men and far from inefficient, are by no means given 
to over-exertion, their sittings rarely exceeding two or three 
honrs in a day. The last, and perhaps the chief, cause of 
difference is to be sought in the proportion of business still 
trans- 
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transacted in England in courts not merely of local but of 
peculiar jurisdiction, many of which are little understood 
among ourselves: the principal are the following: 

Ecclesiastical Courts. — In the early ages of Christianity, 
ecclesiastical questions were treated throughout Europe merely 
as civil causes, and were subject to the cognizance of the civil 
magistrates: but in process of time jurisdiction was granted 
to bishops respecting such questions as tithes, marriage, or 
testamentary dispositions ; and the next step, in an wera when 
learning was banished from every class except the clergy, was 
to create for this privileged order a separate code, under the 
name of Canon-law. In England, the canon-law was not 
established till after the Conquest, when the ecclesiastical 
courts were separated from the civil, and the Saxon laws over- 
borne by the Norman justiciaries. Since the Reformation, 
the authority of our ecclesiastical courts has considerably 
declined, and is restricted to questions regarding marriage, 
tithes, probate of wills, and others that are directly connected 
with the church. 

The Court of Arches” is a court of appeal belonging to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which the ‘ Dean of the 
Arches” receives and determines appeals from the sentences 
of inferior ecclesiastical courts within the province of Can- 
terbury; as does the official principal of the Archbishop of 
York with regard to his less extensive jurisdiction. ‘The 
‘ Court of Peculiars” is a branch of the Court of Arches; 
and the “ Prerogative Court” takes cognizance, in the first 
instance, of wills, administrations, and probates. Each of 
these has only one judge; each is held in Doctors’ Com- 
mons; and from each an appeal may be made to the King 
in Chancery. 

The Courts of Convocation were of quite a different cha- 
racter, being collective bodies formed either of the clergy in a 
diocese convoked by the Bishop, or of the clergy of a pro- 
vince convoked by the Archbishop. The latter constituted 
properly the ‘* Convocation,” and, in the great province of Can- 
terbury, were divided into an upper and a lower house ; the 
former composed of the Archbishop and bishops, and the 
latter of the rest of the clergy. ‘Their jurisdiction related 
chiefly to matters of heresy and schism: but, though not for- 
mally abrogated, these assemblies have long fallen into disuse. 

Court of Admiralty. — This tribunal, which takes cognizance 
of all maritime causes, or matters arising on the high seas, 
consists of two divisions, one called the ** Instance-court,” for 
deciding questions about contracts made at sea; while the 
other determines the right to maritime captures, and is — 
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the “ Prize-court.” They have, however, only one judge: 
before whom are brought appeals from our Vice-admiralt 
courts abroad, and from whom again an appeal lies to the 
privy-council. 

Courts Palatinate. —'These exercise within their own pre- 
cincts a jurisdiction as ample as that of the courts at West- 
minster for the kingdom at large. ‘They are three in number, 
viz. Chester, Durham, and Lancaster. The most antient is 
Chester, the chamberlain of which administers law in his dis- 
trict in the same manner as the Chancellor of England in the 
kingdom at large. Chester has also a Chief-justice, for decidin 
actions similar to those that are pleaded in the King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas; and three Welsh counties are comprized 
under the jurisdiction of these judges. The County Palatine 
of Durham extends to all places between the rivers Tyne and 
Tees, and has also its local court of chancery. ‘The County 
Palatine of Lancaster, though merged in the crown, has its 
separate chamber for sealing writs, and which is quite distinct 
from the court of the duchy of Lancaster; a special jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the chancellor of the duchy, or his deputy, 
with regard to lands held of the King in right of the duchy 
of Lancaster. Some of these lands are altogether remote 
from the County Palatine of Lancaster, the most valuable lot 
of them being a district surrounded by the city of Westmin- 
ster. ‘The office of the duchy is in Somerset-place; and pro- 
ceedings are held here in the same form as on the equity-sidé 
in the courts of Exchequer and Chancery. 

Courts of the Universities. —'The Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge have sole jurisdiction in all civil actions in which a 
scholar or privileged person is one of the parties; a right 
granted in England as on the Continent, in order that the 
students might not be distracted from their pursuits by legal 
process from distant courts. It is exercised, as far as it relates 
to civil causes, in the Chancellor’s court, before the Vice- 
chancellor and his deputy or assessor, who try the action ac- 
cording either to local custom or common law. .Appeals may 
be made to delegates appointed by the University, and, in the 
last resort, to Judges appointed by the crown. 

Cinque Ports. — There are several small courts within the 
Cinque Ports; each of those towns having a major and ju- 
rats, and the Lord-warden having a local jurisdiction distinct 
from that of the Admiralty. 

Stannaries. — These courts are held in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, before the Lord-warden of the stannaries and his substi- 
tute ; the tinmen having the privilege of suing and being sued 
only in their own courts, that they may not be drawn to 4 
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distance from their business. An appeal lies to the privy- 
council of the Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, and 
thence to the King himself. 

Among the other courts of limited jurisdiction may be spe- 
cified Forest-courts, which owe their origin to the particular 
officers, laws, and privileges, peculiar to a forest, and uncon- 
nected with any other place or establishment. —’ The Commis- 
sioners of Sewers are subject to the controul of the court of 
King’s Bench, and are authorized to overlook the repairs of 
walls, the cleansing of rivers, public streams, and other con- 
duits. — Another establishment, no longer maintained, but 
interesting to all who know the magnitude of the branch of 
business in question, is the court fur Policies of Insurance. 
The Chancellor is empowered by law to grant a standing 
commission to certain lawyers and merchants, any three of 
whom are authorized to determine all causes concerning poli- 
cies of insurance in London; subject to an appeal to the court 
of Chancery. ‘This law dates from the 13-14th of Charles II., 
and, being rather limited in its provisions, no such commission 
has for a long time been issued; insurance-causes coming 
generally before the courts in Westminster Hall, and a jury 
of merchants. 

Such are the principal courts of local or rather peculiar 
jurisdiction which lessen the mass of business in our great 
law-courts, and serve to account for the remarkable dispro- 
portion of the latter to the courts of our continental neigh- 
bours. It is fit to add that the excess of number in France, 
so conspicuous in the case of judges and counsellors, applies 
in a less degree to attornies, solicitors, or notaries, the pro- 
portion of whom is nearly as great on our side of the Channel. 
We add the names of a few of our courts of old date, chiefly 
as matter of historical record, and as a proof of the anxiety of 
our ancestors to distribute the streams of justice throughout 
every manor and township in the kingdom. | 

Court of Pié-poudre. —'This, the humblest of our courts of 
justice, derives its name from an old French term, pied pou-~ 
dreux, signifying a petty chapman, or pedlar, such as frequent 
fairs: the judge, if such he can be called, is the steward of the 
owner of the toll of the market, and his cognizance extends to 
commercial trespasses occurring in the market or fair held at 
the time, without any retrospect to preceding markets, 

Court-Baron and Hundred-Court. — A Court-baron was inci- 
dent to every manor in the kingdom, and was held by the 
steward within the manor, chiefly for determining controversies 
relating to the right of lands in it, or for pleas of personal 
action not exceeding 40s. A Hundred-court is merely a 
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larger Court-baron, being held for the inhabitants of a district 
called a Hundred, instead of a manor: but both have fallen 
into disuse with regard to the trial of actions, because pro- 
ceedings may be removed by writ into the higher courts. 

County-Court. — Courts of this kind are incident to the juris- 
diction of a sheriff, and are empowered to entertain pleas of 
debts or damages below the value of 40s.: but they may hold 
pleas of higher actions by virtue of a special writ, authoriz- 
ing the sheriff to “* do the same justice in his county-court as 
might otherwise be done in Westminster.” ‘The judges are the 
frecholders of the county, the sheriff being merely a ministerial 
officer: but the functions of both in’a judicial sense have 
fallen into disuse, actions being easily removeable into the 
higher courts. ‘The sheriff’s court is still, however, the place 
for proclaiming outlawries, and for making certain popular 
elections, as well of knights of the shire as of coroners, ver- 
derors, and other officers appointed 7x pleno comitatu ; the 
sheriff’s court having in former ages been the largest assem- 
blage of freeholders, which public business brought together in 
a county. 

Wales. — The courts of this principality, as at present con- 
stituted, date from the reign of Henry VIII. Wales, like 
England, has Courts-baron as well as Hundred and County 
courts: but all business of consequence is transacted at the 
sessions held twice in every year in each county by royal 
judges, before whom all actions real and personal are tried, in 
the same form and in as ample a manner as in the courts 
at Westminster. Wales has four circuits; the Chester; the 
North Wales; the South Wales; and the Brecon. Appeals 
lie, by writ of error, to the court of King’s Bench. 

We conclude this part of our subject with a notice of the 
chief courts in the metropolis, the names of which are very 
familiar to the public, but of which the respective powers are 
less generally understood. 

Courts in London. — The Court of Aldermen possesses a large 
share of the executive power of the city; granting leases and 
other instruments that pass the city-seal; deciding contests 
relative to water-courses, lights, party-walls, &c.; and ap- 
pointing, suspending, and, when necessary, punishing certain 
of the city-officers. ‘The court of Common Council may be 
termed the City Legislature, being empowered to pass acts or 
bye-laws for its good government. It consists of the aldermen 
and deputies from the respective wards, who assemble in 
Guildhall, when called together by the Lord Mayor: they 
elect annually committees for letting the city-lands, ——- 
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the affairs belonging to the Gresham benefactions, managing 
the property of the city in Ireland, &c. 

The Mayor’s Court. —This court, in which the Recorder of 
London is judge, is held daily, and takes cognizance of all 
actions, penal or non-penal, arising within the liberties of 
London. Its general business consists in actions of debt and 
trespass, appeals from inferior courts, foreign attachments, 
apprenticeships, &c.: a suit may be removed to a higher 
court, if the debt exceeds 51. ‘The pleadings are conducted 
by four appointed counsel, and before juries returned by the 
several city-wards. Four attornies also belong to this court, 
who exemplify, under the mayoralty-seal, affidavits of the 
execution of deeds, and other instruments. Matters of equity 
within London may be determined in this court on bill and 
answer, of which the Recorder is also judge. 

The Sheriff’s Court. — There are two sheriff’s courts, each 
held twice in a week, for trial of debt, trespasses, attachment, 
sequestration, &c. The judges are the sheriffs, aided by the 
under-sheriffs, and by two barristers-at-law. ‘or a debt ex- 
ceeding 101. an action may be moved into a higher court. 

The Chamberlain’s Court, — or rather office, is held in 
Guildhall by the City Chamberlain, who fills a place of great 
trust and emolument; receiving and paying all the money of 
the city, keeping all public securities, and accounting annually 
to the proper auditors. As a magistrate, he decides differences 
between masters and apprentices, enrolls apprentices, and 
admits persons duly qualified to the freedom of the city. 

Court of Requests. —'This very useful court is formed by 
two aldermen and four commoners, who sit twice in a week to 
hear all causes of debt not exceeding 40s., which they examine 
in @ summary way by the oaths of the parties, or other wit- 
nesses; deciding these petty questions by a reference more to 
equity and conscience than to the letter of the law. This 
being a very economical mode of administering justice, several 
trading towns have obtained acts of parliament for appointing 
local courts on a similar plan. 

In the latter half of Mr. Adolphus’s extensive work, he 
treats of the system of education and the state of commerce 
in England ; while, respecting the sister-kingdoms and our 
foreign possessions, he follows (on a less comprehensive scale) 
the plan adopted in his first and second volumes with regard 
to England. Our limits, however, admonish us to bring our 


report to a close, and merely afford space for an abstract of 
the contents. 


Vol. III. — Universities. Oxford and its Colleges; Cambridge 
and its Colleges: the great Public Schools; the Royal and other 
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Societies; Printing and Copy-right. Trade; Shipping; Turkey 
Company, and other Mercantile Associations: Home-Trade ; the 
Woollen, Cotton, and Hardware Manufactures ; Roadsand Bridges ; 
List of Canals and Rail-ways. Insurance. London; its Popu- 
Jation; its Magistrates; Docks; Public Buildings; Prisons; 
Theatres; Hospitals, and other Charities. 

Vol. IV. — Scotland; its Counties in alphabetical Succession : 
Officers of the Crown; Peers ; Mode of Parliamentary Elections : 
the Church; Administration of Justice; Universities and Public 
Libraries ; Revenue ; Trade ; Edinburgh. 

Ireland. — Ulster, Connaught, Leinster, Munster, are succes- 
sively described. Officers of State, Peers; the Church; Arch- 
bishops and Bishops; Dublin University ; Free Schools; Admi- 
nistration of Justice; Revenue; Trade, Canals, Roads; the 
Linen Manufacture: Dublin. — Isle of Man ; Jersey ; Guernsey ; 
the Scilly Islands ; Gibraltar, Malta, Heligoland. 

India. — Historical Sketch of its Trade, and arrangements for 
governing it; Board of Controul; Directors of the Company of 
Bengal; Madras; Bombay; insular Possessions. — Africa, the 
Cape, St. Helena, the Isle of Bourbon. — America, Canada, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland ; the West Indies; the Bahamas; Deme- 
rara, Essequibo, Berbice; New South Wales. 

The abstracts given in our preceding pages, from Mr. A.’s 
long chapter on our courts of law, must not be communicated 
to our readers without a notice that they are greatly con- 
densed; and that it has cost us no small labour to brin 
within a limited compass the substance of what the author has 
scattered over a long succession of pages. ‘The court of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, small and comparatively uninteresting as 
its jurisdiction is, has been allowed to occupy ten closely- 
printed pages; and the rest of the book is in a similar style of 
amplification, being evidently the work of a person accustomed 
more to speak than to write, and who is either unconscious of 
his exuberant effusions or unwilling to bestow the time and 
labour that are necessary for their correction.* Elow many 
paragraphs might have been abridged, how many repetitions 
avoided, and obscure passages rendered clear, had Mr. Adol- 
phus consented to re-cast his materials, and to convey his 
information in plain and concise language! At present, who- 
ever wishes to make himself master of any of the various 
subjects, that are treated in these volumes, is necessitated to 
go through the tedious process of new modelling and arrang- 
ing for himself. He will find the marks of haste and inattention 
even in the appendix of ‘ additions and corrections ;’ where 
the table-of the population of Scotland, inserted as a correc- 
tion, is itself very erroneous. 

Though we cannot terminate our report with a very favour- 
able testimony, it is no more than justice to add that Mr, 
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Adolphus has not had the vanity to swell the size of his book 
by open printing; both the page and the type being adapted 
to contain an extra share of matter, and implying that the 
author has no wish that the public should view his labours in 
any other light than as a compilation. 





Art. VI. Jerusalem Delivered, Book the Fourth ; from the Ita- 
lian of Tasso; being the Specimen of an intended new Transla- 
tion, in English Spenserian Verse ; with a Prefatory Dissertation 
on existing Translations. By J. H. Wiffen, Author of ‘ Aonian 
Hours,” “ Julia Alpinula,” &c. 8vo. pp. 93. 5s. 6d. sewed. 
Warren. 1821). 


tT is a strong proof of the zeal with which the interests of 
poetry are cultivated at the present day, that, within the 
space of two or three years after the appearance of a complete 
translation of the “ Jerusalem Delivered*,” proposals are 
issued for the publication of a fresh version. Had Mr. Wif- 
fen merely announced his intentions, however, we should have 
doubted the success of the measure: but, by presenting to us 
a fair specimen of his powers, he has enabled us to form 
a judgment of his claims to the attention and encourage- 
ment of the public. It is certainly a bold design to under- 
take the version of one of the noblest and most delightful 
poems of a land so eminently the seat of the Muses, and at a 
time when the poetical feelings, if not the taste, of our own 
country have been raised and refined by the earnest study not 
only of the purer models of past ages, but also by the con- 
templation of the works which the great living masters of the 
art have produced. The attempt, however, to furnish us with 
a translation of this splendid epic, that may be worthy both 
of the great original and of the poetical spirit of that nation 
into whose language it is transferred, is one in which, if it be 
executed so as in any degree to attract public favor, our 
national literature is mainly concerned ; and we therefore feel 
it to be our duty, as early as possible, to offer our remarks on 
the qualifications of Mr. Wiffen to appear in the arena as the 
translator of ‘Tasso: the specimen which he has given being 
represented as a fair criterion of the whole. + 
The ‘ Jerusalem” has always been a favourite poem, not 
only with the Italians but with the natives of less congenial 
climates. In England it soon obtained admiration; and a 





* See a copious account of the Rev. Mr. Hunt’s translation, 
Monthly Review for June and September, 1819. 

+ We have stated our favourable opinion of Mr. W.'s former 
publications in our Numbers for January and November, 1820. 

Rev. June, 1821. M transla- 
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translation of the first four books, by Carew, made its appear- 
ance in 1594, not many years after the first publication of the 
original. This early version is now extremely rare: but, 
were it more frequently found on our shelves, it is impossible 
that it could be generally read, even its great accuracy and 
fidelity being concealed in the uncouthness and antiquity of 
its phraseology. Yet we question whether it might not prove 
of the greatest use to a translator, in teaching him to pursue 
with strictness the ideas of his author, and to compress his 
language within due bounds. — The version of Fairfax is a 
noble poem: but it is most decidedly wanting in that accuracy 
which ought always to mark a translation; and it is not free 
from that strong character of mannerism, which distinguished 
the poets of the day in which Fairfax wrote. Its chief beauty 
consists in the acknowleged harmony and power of its versifi- 
cation, in which it has confessedly served as a model for some 
of our greatest masters of verse ; and in which it has not been 
equalled by any subsequent attempts. Facility, variety, and 
strength of versification are the necessary qualifications of him 
who attempts to transfuse the beauties of Tasso into another 
language; and, notwithstanding the many other deficiencies 
which Hoole has displayed, it was here that his injustice to his 
original was most apparent. The monotonous measures 
of the heroic couplet, which lost in the hands of his imitators 
all the elegance and sweetness that Pope so well knew how to 
confer on it, was scarcely adapted to give an idea of the vary- 
ing and expressive cadence of a poem, which its very harmony 
has endeared to a people whose apprehension of all that is 
musical in words and sounds is most delicate and correct. Of 
Mr. Hunt’s recent translation, it is of course unnecessary for 
us to say thing farther in this place. 

We need scarcely advert to the partial translations of 
Brooke and of Doyne, because, even had they been complete, 
they could by no means be considered as precluding any sub- 
sequent translator from attempting a more successful version. 

Tasso is one of the easiest of the great Italian poets that 
a translator could select, while he is without doubt the most 
interesting. Dante’s sublimity exercises no great power over 
the heart, because the imaginary transactions of another state 
of existence have no strong hold on our earthly passions ; and 
we do not properly sympathize with the struggling souls which 
the great Florentine has placed in the bonds of purgatory, or 
with the devoted wretches whose lot he has encompassed with 
endless torments: — we cannot be deceived for a moment; — 
we acknowlege the power, but not the truth, of the poet’s ima- 
gination. Occasionally, however, he descends to the level of 
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human sympathy; and, in the cell of Ugolino, the terrific 
despair of the father and the sufferings of his famishing sons 
exercise unlimited sway over the heart.— The thoughts of 
Petrarch are almost too subtle and delicate, too exclusively 
peculiar to himself, to bear a translation uninjured; perhaps, 
therefore, few poets have appeared less successfully in a foreign 
garb; and, indeed, the spirit of his composition is not exactly 
suitable to the genius of English poetry. Still less is Ariosto, 
who is more national than either of the former authors, fitted 
to appear with advantage in an English dress. The epic of 
Tasso, on the other hand, must always find an interest in the 
hearts of its readers; not only from the chivalrous associations 
to which it gives rise, and its foundation on a subject which 
so long agitated the minds of men, but also from the many 
episodes in which it abounds, and from the delightful descrip- 
tions scattered through its pages, which render the perusal 
even of detached stanzas so pleasing. Hitherto, we have not 
had any version, if we except that of Fairfax, to which we 
could turn in search of such passages as these, with an assu- 
rance that we should meet with any thing like the harmony of 
the original; and in Fairfax we could not feel satisfied that 
we were reading Tasso. A translation, then, which should 
combine these advantages, could not fail to be acceptable to 
the British public; and we shall now proceed to give our 
readers an opportunity of judging whether Mr. Wiffen has 
supplied this deficiency 

The fourth book of the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered” has been 
chosen by Mr. Wiffen as the specimen of his intended work, 
from a desire to display his execution not only of some of the 
sublimest but also of the richest and most luxurious portions 
of the poem. ‘The descriptions of the awful impiety of Satan, 
and of the conquering beauty of Armida, are finely contrasted, 
and afford a fair opportunity for the exercise of very various 
powers. Mr. W.’s delineation of the infernal synod and their 
terrible leader is powerfully given : 


‘ The Gods of the Abyss in various swarms 
From all sides to the yawning portals throng, 
Swift, at the shrieking signal — horrible forms, 
Strange to the sight, unspeakable in song ! 
Death shone in all their eyes ; some passed along 
With animal tramp; some, as the Sirens fair, 
Whose human faces bore the viper’s tongue, 
And hissing snakes for ornamental hair, 

Rode forth on dragon folds that lashed the raven air. 


‘ There might you hear the Harpy’s clangorous brood, 
The Python’s hiss, the Hydra’s wailing yell, 
M 2 Mad 
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Mad Scylla barking in her greedy mood, 
And roaring Polypheme, the pride of hell ; 
Pale Gorgons, savage Sphinxes, Centaurs fell, 
Geryons, Chimeras breathing flakes of fire, 
Figures conceptionless, innumerable, 
Multiform visages in one, all dire, 

To the vast halls of Dis in hideous speed aspire. 


‘ They took their station right and left atound 
The grisly king; he, cruel of command, 
Sate in the midst of them, and sourly frowned, 
The huge, rough sceptre in his brandished hand. 
No Alpine crag magnificently grand, 
No rock of the sea in size with him might vie ; 
Calpe, and Atlas soaring from the sand, 
Seemed to his stature little hills: so high 
Reared he his horned front in that stupendous sky. 


‘ There was a majesty in his fierce face 
That deepening others’ fears, increased his pride ; 
His eyes were bloodshot, and instinct with rays 
That like a baleful comet, far and wide, 
Diffused a venomous splendour which outvied 
The fascinating snake’s; barbarous and hoar 
His grand beard swept his breast, and, gaping wide 
As deep Charybdis on the Sicil shore, 
Yawned his terrific jaws, besmeared with foaming gore. 


‘ His breath was like those sulphurous vapours born 
In thunder, stench, and the live shotstar’s light, 
When red Vesuvius showers, by earthquakes torn, 
O’er sleeping Naples in the dead of night 
Funereal ashes! whilst he spoke, affright 
Hushed howling Cerberus, Celoeno’s shriek ; — 
Cocytus paused in his lamenting flight ; 
The abysses trembled ; horror chilled each cheek ; 
And these the words they heard the shouting giant speak. 


Trp ~_ ff 


‘ « Princes OF HELL! but worthier far to fill 

In Heaven, whence each one sprang, his diamond throne, 
Ye! who with me were hurled from the blest hill, 
Where glorious as the morning-star we shone, 
To range these frightful dungeons — ye have known 
The ancient jealousies and fierce disdains 
Which goaded us to battle, — overthrown, 
We are judged rebels, and besieged with pains, 

Whilst o'er his starry droves the happy victor reigns. 


*‘ « And for the ethereal air, serene and pure, 
The golden sun, and starry spheres, his hate 
Has locked us in this bottomless obscure, 
Forbidding bold ambition to translate 
Our spirits to their first divine estate. 
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Then, ah the bitter thought! ‘tis this which aye 

Stings me to madness, — did he not create 

The vile worm man, that thing of reptile clay, 
To fill our vacant seats in those blue fields of day ? 


« «“ Nor this sufficed ; to spite us more, he gave 
His only Son, his darling, to the dead. 
He came ; he burst the portals of the grave ; 
Compassed our kingdoms with audacious tread ; 
The spirits in torment doomed to us, he led 
Back to the skies — his richly-ransomed throng ; 
And, in our teeth, Hell’s conquered ensigns spread, 
Abroad on Heaven’s bright battlements uphung, 
The whilst ten thousand saints loud alleluiahs sung,” ’ &c. &c. 


Few poems, in any language, can be compared for richness 
and beauty to that part ‘of ‘Lasso’s fourth book which con- 
tains the portrait of Armida. The words are instinct with 
voluptuousness, — they breathe of Italy’s warm skies and 
quicker feelings, — they are surrounded ‘by an atmosphere of 
passion. Among the natives of our own chilly clime, we 
know but one poet whose imagination is capable of creating 
such a picture as this, or who could transfuse the spirit which 
animates the glowing lines of ‘Tasso into his native language. 
Mr. Wiffen has almost declined the attempt ; and, in en- 
deavouring to elevate the sentiment of the original, by sub- 
stituting in some measure the beauties of the mind for those 
of the person, he has detracted from the rich and _high- 
wrought picture which Tasso has given. We copy the four 
stanzas which contain this description ; 


‘ Never did Greece or Italy behold 

A form to fancy and to taste more dear! 

At times, the white veil dims her locks of gold, 

At times, in bright relief they re-appear : 

Thus, when the stormy skies begin to clear, 

Now through transparent clouds the sunshine gleams, 

Now, issuing from its shrine, the gorgeous sphere 

Lights up the vales, flowers, mountains, leaves, and streams, 
With'a diviner day — the spirit of bright beams. 


‘ New ringlets form the flowing winds amid 
The natural curls of her resplendent hair ; 
Her blue eye, rolled beneath its shadowing lid, 
Locks up its wealth with more than miser care ; 
The rival roses upon cheeks more fair 
Than morning light each other’s claims oppose, 
But on her lips, whose breath the love-sick air 
Wooes for its violet scent, the crimson rose, 
Its whole voluptuous bloom in crowned dominion throws. 
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¢ Ripe as the grape just mellowing into wine, 
Her bosom swells to sight ; its lily breasts, 
Smooth, soft, and sweet, like alabaster shine, 
Part bare, part hid by her embroidered vests ; 
Whose jealous fringe the greedy eye arrests, 
But leaves its fond imaginations free, 
To sport, like doves, in those delicious nests, 
And their most shadowed secrecies to see ; 
Peopling with beautiful dreams the lively phantasy. 


‘ As through the waters of a crystal spring, 
Blue with excessive depth, the sunbeam darts, 
Cleaving the still glass with its gorgeous wing, 
It leaves no wrinkle on the wave it parts : 
So, noiseless, Fancy dives in virgins’ hearts 
Through vestures as unruffled, to explore 
Their amiable deceits, their shining arts, 
And the mind’s cells, whence Love his golden ore 
Draws to illume desire, and charm us more and more.’ 


The disdainful anger of Armida on the refusal of Godfrey 
is translated in the spirit and with much of the beauty of the 
original; and a strong poetic feeling is displayed in the 
version of the following stanzas : 


‘ She ceased ; a generous and majestic scorn 
Fired all her features to a rose-like red, 
And then she made as she would have withdrawn, 
With grief and anger in her farewell tread. 
Her eyes, ’twixt passion and resentment, shed 
Tears thick as summer’s heat-drops — tears, that shine, 
With the sun’s golden rays athwart them spread, 
Like falling pearls, like crystals argentine, 
Or sparkling opal-drops from some far Indian mine. 


‘ Her fresh cheeks, sprinkled with those living showers, 
Which to her vesture’s hem, down gliding, cling, 
Appear like jasmine and carnation flowers 
Humid with May-dews, when romantic Spring, 

In shadow of the green leaves whispering, 

Spreads their shut bosoms to the laughing air ;— 

Flowers — to which sweet Aurora oft takes wing, 

Which with gay hand she culls with such fond care 
In morn’s melodious prime, to bind her vagrant hair.’ 


We shall here transcribe Fairfax’s translation of the same 
lines as furnishing, we think, a fair test of the merits of the 
two translators: 


*¢ With that she look’d as if a proud disdain 
Kindled displeasure in her noble mind ; 
The way she came, she turn’d her steps again 
With gesture sad but in disdainful kina ; 
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A tempest rained down her cheeks amain 

With tears of woe, and sighs of anger’s wind: 
The drops her footsteps wash, whereon she treads, 
And seems to step on pearls or crystal beads. 


“* Her cheeks, on which this streaming nectar fell, 

gh thro’ the limbeck of her di’mond eyes) 
he roses white and red resembled well, 

Whereon the rosy May-dew sprinkled lies, 

When the fair morn first blusheth from her cell, 

And breatheth balm from open’d Paradise — 
Thus sigh’d, thus mourn’d, thus wept this lovely queen, 
And in each drop there bath’d a grace unseen.” 

FAIRFAX.* 


We have selected these two stanzas from Fairfax, because 
they so well exemplify the peculiar spirit of his translation ; 
and we shall now dissect the two versions, and compare them 
with the original, to enable the reader to form a judgment on 
their relative fidelity. We confess that, as far as the beauty of 
the poetry is concerned, we prefer Mr. Wiffen’s- lines : — but 
we must give the Italian : 


“© Qui tacque, e parve ch’un regale sdegno 

E gseneroso l’accendesse in vista ; 

ET pid volgendo, di partir fea segno, 

Tutta negli attz dispettosa, e trista. 

Il pianto si spargea senza ritegno, 

Com’ ira suol produrlo a dolor mista ; 

E le nascenti ha rime a vederle, 

Erano @ rai del Sol cristalli, e perle. 

“« Le guance asperse di que’ vivi umort, 
Che git cadean fin de la vesta al limbo, 
Parean vermigli insieme, e bianchi fiort, 
Se pur gl irriga un rugiadoso nembo, 
Quando su Vapparir de’ primi albort 
Sptegano all’ aure liete d chiuso grembo ; 

Valba che gli mira, e se n'appaga, 
D’adornarsene il crin diventa vaga.” 

The first stanza in both versions is perhaps as accurate as 
can reasonably be expected: but, with regard to. the latter 
lines, we perceived an omission in Fairfax and an addition in 
the new translation. Fairfax has neglected to introduce the 


—-— 
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* We quote from the fourth edition of Fairfax, 1749, the first 
edition not being within our reach at the present moment. We 
mention this to account for any inaccuracies which may be dis- 
covered in the quotation ; for, as the Editor tells us, “‘ some few 
alterations have been made in such stanzas as seemed necessaril 
to require them.” We wish we could agree with him “ that the 
reader will find no just cause of complaint” of such liberties. 
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beautiful figure of the rays of the sun gleaming on Ar- 
mida’s tears ; while Mr. Wiffen has presented us with a new 
image, — happy and elegant, but not that of ‘Tasso, — in her 
tears falling * fast as summer’s heat-drops ;’ and, in addition 
to Tasso’s crystal and pearls, he has given us ‘ sparkling 
opal-drops from some far Indian mine.’ An innocent am- 
plification like this may be allowable; and indeed, without 
such a licence, it would be impossible to gain any freedom of 
translation. A translator may pursue an idea, and enlarge on 
it, though he transgresses the proper boundaries of his vocation 
when he presumes to vary from it, or to substitute his own in- 
ventions in its place. 

Let us now examine the second stanza. Mr. Wiffen has 
followed his original with fidelity, diverging from it only in 
introducing the personification of Spring; an idea naturally 
born of the other beautiful thoughts in the stanza. Tasso 
makes the leaves display their own gay bosoms; while in the 
present version those concealed charms burst open at the 
whispers of the Spring. ‘The remainder of the stanza is very 
sufficiently accurate. — With regard to Fairfax’s translation 
of this stanza; in the second line, we have an entirely new 
image introduced, and such, moreover, as by no means assorts 
with the spirit of the stanza : 


** Still’d through the limbeck of her di’mond eyes.” * 


It seems almost too ridiculous an idea to entertain, but is 
it possible that Fairfax can have so far mistaken the word 
lembo as to intend the above for the translation of it? He cer- 
tainly does not mention the tears falling cn the border or hem 
of Armida’s garments. With the first four lines of this stanza, 
Fairfax seems to have abandoned all attempts at adhering to 
his author. He mentions the morn, indeed, but there all 
similarity ends ; and we have nothing of the leaves bursting 
into life, — nothing of the beautiful picture with which the 
original stanza terminates, — instead of which, two entirely 
new lines are inserted, the latter containing as extravagant a 
concetto as was ever formed in the heart of a ¢ramontane poet. 


‘* Thus sigh’d, thus mourn’d, thus wept this lovely queen, 
And in each drop there bath’d a grace unseen.” 


We do not, in drawing this parallel, mean to detract from 
the acknowleged merits of Fairfax, and perhaps we are labour- 
ing too much in attempting to prove his inaccuracy and ine- 





* Fairfax seems to have been a strong opponent of Mr. Bowles’s 
‘‘ Principles of Poetry ;” for scarcely any poet is more fond of in- 
troducing illustrations drawn from works of art. The above image, 
drawn from the Alchemist’s Laboratory, may serve as an instance. 
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quality: but as his version alone is really worthy of the high 
poetic character of the two countries of which the poem 
itself is a native and a denizen, in pointing out its defects we 
are only doing our duty to the literature of our own island, 
which we would gladly see enriched with a translation in every 
way worthy of the original. Mr. Wiffen’s power of accom- 
plishing this object may perhaps be gathered from the 
extracts already given, and we shall only add the speech of the 
young and gallant Eustace : 


‘ But Eustace, in whose young rebellious blood 
Pity and love flowed strongest, whilst the rest 
But murmured and were silent, forward stood, 
And fearlessly his brother thus address’d : 

‘‘ Oh Prince! far too inflexibly thy breast 

Keeps to the firmness of its first design, 

If to the popular voice which would obtest 

Thy clemency, thou dost not now incline ; 
Reverent of mercy’s claims and quality divine. 


« « Think not I urge the. princedoms and the powers 
Who rank dependant tribes beneath their care, 
To turn their arms from these assieged towers, 
And the first duties of the camp forswear ; 
But warriors of adventure we, who bear 
Nor feudal flag nor delegated trust, 
Who act without restriction, well may spare 
At thy discreet choice, in a cause most just, * 
Ten guardian knights to one so helpless, so august. 


« “ Know, he assists the cause of God who toils 
The rights of outraged virgins to maintain, 
And precious in Heaven’s sight must be the spoils 
Which freemen hang in freedom’s holy fane, 
The glorious trophies of a tyrant slain. 
Though no advantage counselled to the deed, 
Duty would urge and knighthood would constrain 
Me to assist the damsel in her need, 

And without scruple go where’er her voice may lead. 


‘ « Oh, by yon bright sun, tell it not in France ! * 
Publish it not where courtesy is dear ! 
That of our nobles none would break a lance 
In beauty’s quarrel, let not Europe hear ! 
Henceforth, my lords, sword, corslet, helm, and spear, 
I toss aside, and bid farewell to fame ; 
No generous steed shall bear me in career 
With swordless chiefs, where chivalry weds shame, — 
I will no longer bear the knight’s degraded name !” ’ 


In conclusion, we must state our opinion that, on the whole, 
this specimen is highly creditable to the taste and talents of 


—_ 
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* These lines greatly require metrical emendation. 


Mr. Wiffen. 
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Mr. Wiffen. He possesses strong powers of versification, 
which, as we have already observed, are absolutely necessary 
to a translator of Tasso, and he manifests a warm and vigor- 
ous imagination. His acquaintance with poetical phraseology, 
also, is various and extensive. A poet himself, he is delighted 
with his labour, and appears like Ariel to do “ his spiriting 
gently.” The task which he has undertaken is most difficult 
and arduous, on which the highest minds might enter with 
diffidence and distrust: but Mr. W. certainly has the power 
of producing a work which will be honourable to the liter- 
ature of his country and to his own fame; and we hope that 
he may meet with the encouragement which the attempt de- 
serves. 

Some defects in this translation might, however, be remedied 
by a more scrupulous attention. Occasionally we meet with 
a prosaic line, and not unfrequently with some ill-assorted 
epithets. Mr. W. does not often interpose thoughts of his 
own, but we observe instances in some places, as in stanzas 
40, 41., and 54. His Introduction is sensible and candid, 
but in his prose style he betrays a little affectation, though it 
manifests thought, vigour, and imagination. 





Art. VII. A Vision of Judgement. By Robert Southey, Esq. 
LL.D. Poet Laureate; Member of the Royal Spanish Academy, 
of the Royal Spanish Academy of History, and of the Royal 
Institute of the Netherlands, &c. 4to. 15s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1821. 


V E shall enter at once into the merits of the English hex- 

ameters which Mr. Southey has here presented to us, 
and defer our observations on his critical preface till we have 
illustrated his theory by his own examples. 

The ‘ Vision of Judgement’ (read it, or believeit, who List ! *) 
is the summoning of ‘ George the Third’ to the bar of Eternal 
Justice! The principal accusers are Wilkes and Washing- 
ton ; — that is, Wilkes directly accuses, and Washington im- 
plies still severer censure, by allowing the monarch of Eng- 
land to have done his best!!! That our readers may judge of 
the unintentional bitterness of satire which is conveyed in this 
passage, we shall select it; and we do not think that the 
patrons of the courtly laureate’s last set of political principles+ 

will 





* We transfer this phrase from Cotton's Travestie of Virgil, 
with the more confidence because Mr. Southey has used it, p.xvii., 
preface, — ‘ follow me, who list !’ 

+ It is necessary to be cautious in describing the present ex- 
treme point of the political compass to which the panegyrist of 
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will thank him for so clumsy a scene of adulation as the 
following : 


¢ The Absolvers. 


‘ Ho! heexclaim’d, King George of England standeth in judgement! 
Hell hath been dumb in his presence. Ye who on earth arraign’d 
him, 
Come ye before him now, and here accuse or absolve him! 
For injustice hath here no place. 
From the souls of the blessed 
Some were there then who advanced; and more from the skirts 
of the meeting, 
Spirits who had not yet accomplish’d their purification, 
Yet being cleansed from pride, from faction and error deliver'd, 
Purged of the film wherewith the eye of the mind is clouded, 
They, in their better state, saw all things clear; and discernin 
Now in the light of truth what tortuous views had deceived them, 
They acknowledged their fault, and own’d the wrong they had 
offer’d ; 
Not without ingenuous shame, and a sense of compunction, 
More or less, as each had more or less to atone for. 
One alone remain’d, when the rest had retired to their station : 
Silently he had stood, and still unmoved and in silence, 
With a steady mien, regarded the face of the monarch. 
Thoughtful awhile he gazed ; severe, but serene, was his aspect ; 
Calm, but stern; like one whom no compassion could weaken, 
Neither could doubt deter, nor violent impulses alter : 
Lord of his own resolves,..of his own heart absolute master. 
Aweful spirit ! his place was with ancient sages and heroes : 
Fabius, Aristides, and Solon, and Epaminondas. 


‘ Here then at the gate of Heaven we are met! said the spirit ; 
King of England! albeit in life opposed to each other, 
Here we meet at last. Not unprepared for the meeting 
Ween I; for we had both outlived all enmity, renderin 
Each to each that justice which each from each had withholden. 
In the course of events, to thee I seem’d as a rebel, 
Thou a tyrant to me;...so strongly doth circumstance rule men 
During evil days, when right and wrong are confounded. 
Left to our hearts we were just. For me, my actions have spoken, 
That not for lawless desires, nor goaded by desperate fortunes, 
Nor for ambition, I chose my part; but observant of duty, 
Self-approved. And here, this witness I willingly bear thee,.. 
Here, before angels and men, in the aweful hour of judgement,.. 
Thou too didst act with upright heart, as befitted a sovereign, 
True to his sacred trust, to his crown, his kingdom, and people, 
Heaven in these things fulfill’d its wise, tho’ inscrutable purpose, 
While we work’d its will, doing each in his place as became him. 





Wat Tyler, and the executioner of Johnny Wilkes, is pointing ! 
Who would have thought that the author of Democratical Sap- 
phics, a few years ago, should now become the inditer of ultra- 
loyal hexameters ! 

* Washington ! 
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¢ Washington! said the monarch, well hast thou spoken and 
trul 

Just to thyself and tome. On them is the guilt of the contest, 
Who, for wicked ends, with foul arts of faction and falsehood, 
Kindled and fed the flame: but verily they have their guerdon. 
Thou and I are free from offence. And would that the nations, 
Learning of us, would lay aside all wrongful resentment, 
All injurious thought, and honouring each in the other 
Kindred courage and virtue, and cognate knowledge and freedom. 
Live in brotherhood wisely conjoined. We set the example. 
They who stir up strife, and would break that natural concord, 
Evil they sow, and sorrow will they reap for their harvest.’ * 


Ample has been the opportunity afforded by this wild ex- 
hibition of prejudice, unpoetical as excessive, for all men of 
sense to appreciate the present state of the political intellects 
of our laureate. — “ Qua quibus anteferam ?” With what shall 
we begin ? where shall we end? Shall we consider the mild 
composure, the exquisite charity, with which Wilkes and 
Junius are consigned to the fiends of Loyal Persecution ? 


‘ the blast with lightning and thunder 
Vollying aright and aleft amid the accumulate blackness, 
Scatter’d its inmates accurst !’ P. 20. 





Thus writes a man of his fellow-men! thus writes almost a 
contemporary of his countrymen! Blessed effects of wtra- 
loyalism ! How soothing the principles must be that engender 
you! We have always ‘condemned, in our hearts, the practice 
of those mortals who have dared to place their brethren, spe- 
cified, named, persecuted (for so it is) in the shades or 
rather in the horrible lights of hell!!! Dante led the way ; 
for the antient vexuie, or views of the infernal regions, bear no 
resemblance to the modern, the CurisT1IAN liberties, on such 
subjects. ‘The antients, even in their vain and blinded faith, 
saw enough to avoid the gross cruelty of condemning those 
who were still living, or lately dead; and it was left for men 
whom a better creed ought to have conducted to better feel- 
ings, to vent the vilest passions of human nature, the “ envy, 
hatred, malice, and uncharitableness” of the corrupted soul, 
on every enemy of corruption, sincere or insincere. That we 
could say much more on this head is obvious: but it is equally 
plain that we must desist for the present, and return to our 
visionary politician, our reconciler of liberty and oppression, 
the laureate. 

It must be with the calmest contempt that the admirers of 
the truly philosophical patriot, of the unrivalled Washington, 





* Our readers will observe and remember the cesura in these 
passages, 
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will look on this endeavour to compromise HIS patriotism, by 
a pretended approval on his part of the motives which pro- 
duced the American war.* We shall not dilate on this topic, 
on the present occasion; and we have surely said enough to 
attract the aversion and indignation of the honest and the 
intelligent, towards such a confusion of all that is either sen- 
sible or true; — and Mr. Southey also has said enough, in all 
conscience. 

We could multiply most abundantly the instances of absurd 
sentiment, and extravagant versification, which are supplied 
in this tame though odd effort. Our poetical readers will 
have observed (as we requested) the vile work which Mr. 
Southey makes with his own ludicrous hexameters. He stops 
in the middle ; — more like the bear than the fiddle ; —as for 
instance, 


‘ Evil they sow, and sor-row will they reap for their harvest !’ 
‘ With a steady mien regar-ded the face of the monarch.’ 


This is but the aukward execution of an aukward plan : — 
but it is time to speak of the plan itself. Mr. Southey, with 
the usual complacency of the Lake-school, (of which he is the 
Fountain-Head, as Mr. Wordsworth is the Fountain-Tail, ) 
consigns to utter oblivion ALL the mistaken labours of his pre- 
decessors in the English hexameter. In the course of some 
very shallow criticism, he pretends to discover the cause of 
their uniform failure; and he quotes amply from Sidney, Ar- 
cadian Sidney, to prove his point. By the way, which of Mr. 
Southey’s hexameters is better than the subjoined ? 


‘¢ First the rivers shall cease to repay their floods to the 
ocean. 

‘¢ First shall virtue be vice, and beauty be counted a 
blemish.” 


(Sir Philip Sidney, quoted by Mr. Southey.) | After having 
blamed all the attempts previous to his own in the composition 
of English hexameters +, the Laureate finds it necessary to 
bolster up his tottering cause by the opinion of Goldsmith ! 
Poor Goldy ! We should like to have seen the look of John- 
son, or to have witnessed his emphatic intonation of disdain, 





* It seems superfluous torefer our readers to authorities on this 
point. The subsequent tears cannot (humanly speaking) make 
amends for the previous obstinacy. 

+ Mr. Southey’s alleged reason for the failure of these attempts 
is the following; that they ‘ wished to subject English pronunci- 


ation to the rules of Latin prosody... What has Mr.S. himself 
done ? 


had 
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had he heard the delightful, the pathetic, but not the profound 
Goldsmith, quoted as authority for English hexameters. With 
regard to this metre, on which Mr. Southey throws no 
useful light whatever in his very superficial and very self-satis- 
fying preface, we shall remark that, if not scanned in some 
accordance with the rules of Latin prosody, the lines are 
neither hexameters nor verses of any description ; and, if they 
are so scanned, or pronounced, Heavens ! what an improve- 
ment they are on the English versification of the nineteenth cen- 
tury! In the first place, they must have a cesura or pause in 
the centre of the verse, or all rhythm is lost ; and, if this cesura 
occurs in the middle of a word, (as in two of the examples 
which we have quoted from Mr. Southey, and many might 
be added,) the rhythm is proportionably aukward and interrupt- 
ed. Metrical reasoning, however, is really wasted on a wearer 
of the Bays who seems to have the loosest and most indistinct 


. notions on such subjects; and who has given us a ‘ Vision of 


Judgement,’ in the strictest sense, being wholly destitute of the 
reality. Witness the following associations: Washington, 
and George the Third, as we have seen; Taylor, and Marl- 
borough, among the “ elder worthies ;” Hogarth, and Wes- 
ley, among the later ditto; and, to take them in Mr. Southey’s 
order still, among the other worthies of ‘ the Georgian age,’ 
(as he fulsomely calls it,) * Mansfield, and Burke, and Hast- 
ings, and Cowper, and Nelson: while, in bright succession, 
are introduced the ‘ young spirits ;? viz. * Canning !!! Davy, 
Haydon, Allston, Russell and Bamfylde,’* and Henry Kirk 
White, who distinguishes Mr. Southey with a smile, when he 


sees him in heaven with all the above heterogeneous and 
anachronous * worthies.’ 


“‘ Incipe, parve puer, risu dignoscere matrem ;” 


and it is not the first time that ** mater” or Mr. Southey has 
been welcomed with a smile. Our more initiated readers will 
have perceived that we have already offered them, in the un- 
assuming progress of our prose, several specimens of Mr. 
Southey’s school of hexameters: but we add some more 
obvious imitations : 


Southey, what can you mean, Oh, minstrel of Thlaé the Destroyer, 
Minstrel of Joan of Arc, and Madoc, him the world-finder, 
Minstrel of last of the Goths, but far from the first Gothic minstrel, 
Flattering bard of a Crown, and farthing poet of Tyler, 





* Not to know “ Carter,” says the lottery-puff, argues yourself 


unknown. ‘True: but we must acknowlege that we know not Rus- 
sell or Bamfylde ! 


Southey, 
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Southey, what can you mean by this new hexameter measure ? 

Is it because you are bound thus to sing the new Georgian era ? 

Or because you are loose in political songs altogether ? 

Have you forgotten your Sapphics, in pity for Henry Marten, 

Ordo we here mistake, and were they for Brownrigg’s apprentice? 

Canning best can tell, who wrote ‘ the Needy Knifegrinder,” 

And ground on his whetstone of wit the Jacobin edge of your 
dullness. 

Oh ! would he now turn round, as you set the example of turning, 

Well might he sing, or say, ‘‘ For sack’s sake, Southey, be 
quiet !” 

Sapphics imply a plot — and hexameter verse is a riot — 

Oliver, Sidmouth, and Co., are on the look out for another ; 

And the Constitutional boy, young Orton, may ruin a brother. 


It is not thus, however, that we can part with Mr. Southey. 
Much as we condemn his ultra-politics of both kinds, 


(“* The wild extremes of his contrasted muse,”) 


and particularly the unsparing asperity with which he pursues 
the advocates of his own former opinions, still we have too 
much respect for great talents and great acquirements, in any 
possessors, not to lament their perversion, and we fear we 
must add degradation, in the present instance. Let our 
readers judge of some passages in the following extract for 
themselves : 


‘ We owe much to the House of Brunswick; but to none of 
that illustrious House more than to your Majesty, under whose 
government the military renown of Great Britain has been carried 
to the highest point of glory. From that pure glory there has 
been nothing to detract; the success was not more splendid than 
the cause was good; and the event was deserved by the genero- 
sity, the justice, the wisdom, and the magnanimity of the counsels 
which prepared it. The same perfect integrity has been mani- 
fested in the whole administration of public affairs. More has 
been done than was ever before attempted, for mitigating the evils 
incident to our stage of society; for imbuing the rising race with 
those sound principles of religion on which the welfare of states 
has its only secure foundation ; and for opening new regions to the 
redundant enterprize and industry of the people. Under your 
Majesty’s government, the metropolis is rivalling in beauty those 
cities which it has long surpassed in greatness: sciences, arts, and 
letters are flourishing beyond all former example; and the last 
triumph of nautical discovery and of the British flag, which had 
so often been essayed in vain, has been accomplished. The 
brightest portion of British history will be that which records the 
improvements, the works, and the achievements of the Georgian 
age.’ 


We need not point out to the discerning where the 
“courtly dew” of adulation drops strongest, in the above 
eulogium 
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eulogium on ‘ the Georgian age ;’ or where it exceeds those due 
bounds of deserved panegyric, beyond which manly loyalty 
ceases to breathe, and pestilent flattery exhales her abomin- 
ations. With regard to the perversion of ¢aste, can there be 
a more lamentable proof of it than the whole of this volume ? 
No sophistry, and least of all such lame and impotent so- 
phistry as that which pervades the Preface to the ¢ Vision,’ 
can reconcile an Englishman of any sense or fancy (unper- 
verted by silly theories of variety) to English hexameters. 
Mr. Southey may be right, or wrong, as to the bibliographical 
question about their real authors : — we leave him to decide 
it with any of the knights of Roxburghe :— but the question, 
of any general interest, is this; Is the English language 
adapted to such a metre? Mr. Southey, we think, has fully 
answered this question by the best of all replies, a practical 
reply ; and well may we ask in our turn, 


* Southey, what can you mean ?” &c. &c. 


laying a strong emphasis on “ mean ;” and on all correspond- 
ing syllables in this extraordinary measure, which consists in 
— rather of two verses than one. 

If it be expected of us to exhibit this celebrated Preface 
(the happy counterpart to Wordsworth’s equally famous Ly- 
rical Pro-emium, or Self-panegyrical Overture,) in its own 
colours, we shall favour the reader with a choice specimen : 
but of its delightful strain of egotistical composure, no ade- 
quate idea can be formed except by the patience of a thorough 
perusal. It would place any body but so gifted a being as 
Mr. Southey at the very zenith of the poetico-prosaic “ Dun- 
cery,” or * Dunderheadery,” as it perhaps may better be called. 


‘ The feet must too frequently be made up of monosyllables, 
and of distinct words, whereby the verse is resolved and decom- 
posed into its component feet, and the feet into their component 
syllables, instead of being articulated and inosculated throughout, 
as in the German, still more in the Greek, and most in the Latin 
measure. This is certainly a great defect. From the same cause 
the cesura generally coincides with a pause in the sentence; but, 
though this breaks the continuity of the verse, it ought perhaps 
rather to be considered as an advantage; for the measure, like 
blank verse, thus acquires greater variety. It may possibly be ob- 
jected, that the four first feet are not metrical enough in their 
effect, and the two last too much so.’ 


In our opinion, the author has here completely cut the throat 
of his own preposterous attempt, in the very act of most strenu- 
lously defending it: for he adds that ‘he does not feel’ the 
last * objection,’ although ‘ one whose opinion would make 
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him distrust his own’ has advanced it. In this mos¢ strenuous 
defence, we descry the following acknowlegements and contradic- 
tions : — first, the absolute necessity of reading this verse, to a 
certain degree, as if we were scanning it, which follows from 
the § decomposition’ acknowleged; and, secondly, the dead stop 
in the mzddle, producing the effect of a horse first refusing a 
Jeap, and then taking it by a violent effort from the place 
where he stands : 


‘ Reach’d the remotest East, or invading the kingdom of 
Winter,’ p. 32. ; 


and so throughout, where the verse is legitimately constructed. 
Even a slight deviation from this construction produces some 
proportionable aukwardness. 


‘ While of the Georgian age they thought, and the glory of Eng- 
land.’ Ibid. 


Here the horse stops, —a fearful space indeed, — and then 
takes a short jump at last, most threatening to his rider. In 
some lines, however, the rhythm is wholly or partially lost, 
by the very want of this bear-and-fiddle fault, of stopping in 
the middle. For example: 


‘ Or in foreign earth they have moulder’d, hastily cover’d ; 
P. 40, 
‘ Not without ingenuous shame, and a sense of compunction ;’ 


in a passage already quoted. 

Will it do no harm to literary taste and classical nurture, 
to teach our ingenuous students that such things as these are 
English verses? Is not the tone of our compatriot poetry 
lowered enough, without these new relaxations? Yes ; 


Datur Angliacis venia hac indigna poetis ; 


and Mr. Southey would amplify it still farther. If we are 
not tempted to observe with the late hierophant of the 
Grecian drama, ** Mr. S. will be remembered when Homer 
and Virgil are forgotten,” we certainly are justified in remark- 
ing with Lord Byron, by a very trifling change, 


“ In many sober-coloured volumes view 
Southey — in vain attempting something new.” 


See “ English Bards,” reading sober for marble, and Southey 
for Hayley. 

If any of our readers have not discovered the ‘ contradic- 
tions’ in the foregoing prose-quotation from Mr. Southey, 
we beg that they will be pleased to observe that, when Mr. 
Southey confesses that * the caesura generally coincides with a 
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pause in the sentence,’ and then adds that * the measure thus 
acquires greater variety, he forgets that what generally occurs 
cannot well contribute to vuriely ; especially when the occur- 
rence, in almost ninety-nine cases out of a hundred of the 
said break in the rhythm, takes place as precisely in the centre 
of the verse as the cesura in the French Alexandrine. Mr. 8S. 
has either not weighed with his usual diligence (for we be- 
lieve he is diligence personified) the whole ‘of this particular 
subject of metre, or he has some percer ted theory about it; or, 
finally, he labours under that deficiency which many wise and 
worthy men betray, ot a full and perfect knowlege in the 
curious cratt or mystery of antient and modern quantity and 
accentuation. He dees not, in a word, possess his Arszs and 
Thesis as he ought. 

We have deemed it incumbent on us to endeavour to set 
to its right pitch the tone cf lofty exultation, with which 
these new discoverets of wonders in the world of poetry 
announce their own Inventions. We are too old, we confess, 
to expect any fresh ‘* mare’s nests” of this nature; and we 
recollect the time when the most ardent enthusiast for the 
composition of English hexameters would have blushed, and 
not gloried, to make his metrical aberrations public: — 
*© mais nous avons change tout cela,” in * the Georgian age? 

We now take leave of Mr. Southey, whatever he may 
think, with unfeigned depression at the ‘sight of such ample 
powers so uselessly diffused in poetry ; and so sadly ** giving 
up to party what was meant for mankind,” in the sacred offices 
of reason. 
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Art. VIII. Memoirs from 1754 to 1758. By James Earl Walde- 
grave, K.G., one of His Majesty’s Privy Council in the Reign of 
George II., and Governor to the Prince of Wales, afterward 
George III. Large 8vo. pp.176. 11.5s. Boards. Murray. 
1821. 


Art. 1X. Recollections and Reflections, Personal and Political, 
as connected with Public Affairs, during the Retgn of George III. 
By John Nicholls, Esq., Member of the House of Commons in 
the .5th, 16th, and 18th Parliaments of Great Britain. 8vo. 
pp. 408. 12s. Boards. Ridgway. 1820. 


W E _ these works together, on account of their partial 
ucetion as treating of the same personages, and their 
conseque i power of illustrating e each other; and though 
Mr. Nich Is may plead priority of publication, we doubt not 
that he will allow us to give the pas to the member of the 
Upper House. Lord W aldegrave’ S memoir s, however, are not 
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particularly valuable for the facts whieh they detail, because 
the short period included in them is one of which the world is 
already well acquainted with both the private and the public 
history: but they interest by the sketches of characters 
with which they are interspersed; and which, though perhaps 
written with too much study for effect, are, on the whole, exe- 
cuted in a very masterly manner. ‘The [ari was a man not 
only of considerable observation, but of plain sound sense ; 
and, with the single exception of one occasion, in which he 
was over-ruled by the King’s wishes that he should become 
his minister, and when he passed some days in a fruitless at- 
tempt to form a cabinet, he seems never to ‘have sacrificed his 
better judgment to his seston, or to have allowed himself to 
be the dupe of an inferior understanding. ‘Though he was 
friendly to the Duke of Newcastle, and at one period eXx- 
erted himself in very troublesome negotiations to procure his 
resumption of power, yet nothing can be more amusing than 
the character which he delineates of that veteran but con- 
temptible statesman. It is always a serious drawback with us 
from the respect which, on many accounts, we feel for the 
administration of Sir Robert Walpole, that it was under his 
auspices that Mr. Pelham was initiated, and matured by a 
service of eighteen years as a subaltern, in the intrigues and 
routine of office; and that it was under the system which he 
established that the same personage was afterward able, by 
means of his wealth and borough-influence, notwithstanding 
his strange ignorance both of domestic and foreign affairs, 
and _ his deficiency in judgment, system, or statesman-like 
capacity of any kind, to maintain himself for nearly an equal 
number cf years as premier : servilely complying with every 
thing in which the court was concerned, and ruling a nation 
that. despised and ridiculed him, until he was compelled to 
retire from difficulties which his incapacity had produced 
and his timidity could not encounter. At last, however, he 
did effectually shrink ; and the contempt and ignominy, which 
his councils had brought on this nation abroad, were soon 
effaced by the vigorous enterprizes and brilliant triumphs 
effected ‘A the wisdom of Pitt. 

It is very entertaining to read also Lord Waldegrave’s com- 
ments on some points of this great man’s character, written just 
at the period wiien he was putting forth into action all the ener- 
gies of his genus, and shaking off all the incumbrances of a 
sickly constitution as well as an “embarrassed fortune; when he 
was not merely bandying about arguments in the House of 
Commons, but, through his own confidential emussaries, had 
intelligence of what was passing in every court in Europe; 
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and when, by the plans which he was executing in America 
and ‘in the West Indies, he was enabling his country (if we 
may be allowed to use one of his own bold phrases) “ to 
trample down impossibilities under foot.” At this period, 
Lord Waldegrave observes of him: 


‘ He mixes little in company, confining his society to a small 
juncto of his relations, with a few obsequious friends, who consult 
him as an oracle, admire his superior understanding, and never 
presume to have an opinion of their own. 

‘ This separation from the world is not entirely owing to pride, 
or an unsociable temper; as it proceeds partly from bad health 
and a weak constitution. But he may find it an impassible barrier 
in the road of ambition ; for though the mob can sometimes raise 
a minister, he must be supported by persons of higher rank, who 
may be mean enough in some particulars, yet will not be the pa- 
tient followers of any man who despises their homage and avoids 
their solicitations. 

‘ Besides, it is a common observation, that men of plain sense 
and cool resolution have more useful talents, and are better quali- 
fied for public business, than the man of the finest parts, who 
wants temper, judgement, and knowledge of mankind. Even par- 
liamentary abilities may be too highly rated ; for between the man 
of eloquence and the sagacious statesman thers is a wide interval.’ 


Even the great Lord Chatham, however, ought scarcely to 
have attracted our attention, in viewing these portraitures, be- 
fore we had paid our respects to the principal personage in 
them, King George II., whom Lord W. thus delineates : 


‘ The King is in his 75th year; .but temperance and an excel- 
lent constitution have hitherto preserved him from many of the in- 
firmities of old age. 

‘ He has a good understanding, though not of the first class ; 
and has a clear insight into men and things, within a certain 
compass. 

‘ He is accused by his ministers of being hasty and passionate 
when any measure is proposed which he does not approve of; 
though, within the compass of my own observation, I have known 
few persons of high rank who could bear contradiction better, 
provided the intention was apparently good, and the manner 
decent. 

‘ When any thing disagreeable passes in the closet, when any of 
his ministers happen to displease him, it cannot long remain a 
secret; for his countenance can never dissemble: but to those 
servants who attend his person, and do not disturb him with fre- 
quent solicitations, he is ever gracious and affable. 

‘ Even in the early part of life he was fond of business ; at pre- 
sent, it is become almost his only amusement. 

‘ He has more knowledge of foreign affairs than most of his 
ministers, and has good general notions of the constitution, 
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strength, and interest of this country: but being past thirty when 
the Hanover succession took place, and having since experienced 
the violence of party, the injustice of popular clamor, the corrup- 
tion of parliaments, and the selfish motives of pretended patriots, 
it is not surprising that he should have contracted some prejudices 
in favor of those governments where the royal authority is under 
less restraint. 

‘ Yet prudence has so far prevailed over these prejudices, that 
they have never influenced his conduct. On the contrary, many 
laws have been enacted in favor of public liberty; and in the 
course of a long reign, there has not been a single attempt to ex- 
tend the prerogative of the crown beyond its proper limits. 

‘ He has as much personal bravery as any man, though his 
political courage seems somewhat problematical : however, it is a 
fault on the right side; for had he always been as firm and un- 
daunted in the closet as he shewed himself at Oudenarde and Det- 
tingen, he might not have proved quite so good a king in this 
limited monarchy. 

‘ In the drawing-room, he is gracious and polite to the ladies, 
and remarkably cheerful and familiar with those who are hand- 
some, or with the few of his old acquaintance who were beauties in 
his younger days. 

‘ His conversation is very proper for a téte-a-téte: he then 
talks freely on most subjects, and very much to the purpose ; but 
he cannot discourse with the same ease, nor has he the faculty of 
laying aside the king, in a larger company ; not even in those parties 
of pleasure which are composed of his most intimate acquaintance. 

‘ His servants are never disturbed with any unnecessary waiting ; 
for he is regular in all his motions to the greatest exactness, except 
on particular occasions, when he outruns his own orders, and ex- 
pects those who are to attend him before the time of his appoint- 
ment. . This may easily be accounted for: he has a restless mind, 
which requires constant exercise ; his affairs are not sufficient to 
fill up the day ; his amusements are without variety, and have lost 
their relish; he becomes fretful and uneasy, merely for want of 
employment; and presses forward to meet the succeeding hour 
before it arrives. 

‘ Too great attention to money seems to be his capital failing ; 
however, he is always just, and sometimes charitable, though sel- 
dom generous: but when we consider how rarely the liberality of 
princes is directed to the proper object, being usually bestowed on 
a rapacious mistress, or an unworthy favorite, want of generosity, 
though it still continues a blot, ceases, at least, to be a vice of the 
first magnitude. 

‘ Upon the whole, hé has some qualities of a great prince, many 
of a good one, none which are essentially bad; and I am 
thoroughly convinced that hereafter, when time shall have wore 
away those specks and blemishes which sully the brightest charac- 
ters, and from which no man is totally exempt, he will be num- 
bered amongst those patriot kings, under whose government the 
people have enjoyed the greatest happiness.’ 
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‘The transactions at Leicester House, during the period of 
these Memoirs, had been before given to the world ina manner 
sufficiently ample in Lord Melcombe’s diary: but, as Lord 
Waldegrave for some time filled the station there of governor 
to the Prince of Wales, afterward George the Third, our 
readers will perhaps be pleased to read the character drawn of 
that Prince by one who was so near his person, whose situa- 
tion required him to have an accurate knowlege of the true 
disposition of his charge at that early period of life, and whose 
fidelity of statement seems unquestionable : 


(1758.) ¢ The Prince of Wales is entering into his 2Ist year, 
and it would be unfair to decide upon his character in the early 
stages of life, when there is so much time for improvement. 

‘ His parts, though not excellent, will be found very tolerable, 
if ever they are properly exercised. 

‘ He is strictly honest, but wants that frank and open behaviour 
which makes honesty appear amiable. 

‘ When he had a very scanty allowance, it was one of his favor- 
ite maxims that men should be just before they are generous: his 
income is now very considerably augmented, but his generosity has 
not increased in equal proportion. 

‘ His religion is free from all hypocrisy, but is not of the most 
charitable sort; he has rather too much attention to the sins of his 
neighbour. 

‘ He has spirit, but not of the active kind; and does not want 
resolution, but it is mixed with too much obstinacy. 

‘ He has great command of his passions, and will seldom do 
wrong, except when he mistakes wrong for right ; but as often as 
this shall happen, it will be difficult to undeceive him, because he is 
uncommonly indolent, and has strong prejudices. 

‘ His want of application and aversion to business would be far 
less dangerous, was he eager in the pursuit of pleasure; for the 
transition from pleasure to business is both shorter and easier than 
trom a state of total inaction. 

‘ He has a kind of unhappiness in his temper, which, if it be not 
conquered before it has taken too deep a root, will be a source of 
frequent anxiety. Whenever he is displeased, his anger does not 
break out with heat and violence; but he becomes sullen and 
silent, and retires to his closet ; not to compose his mind by study 
or contemplation, but merely to indulge the melancholy enjoyment 
of his own ill humor. Even when the fit is ended, unfavorable 
symptoms very frequently return, which indicate that on certain 
occasions his Royal Highness has too correct a memory. 

‘ Though I have mentioned his good and bad qualities, without 
flattery, and without aggravation, allowances should still be made, 
on account of his youth, and his bad education: for though the 
Bishop of Peterborough, now Bishop of Salisbury *, the precep- 
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r; Mr. Stone, the sub-governor ; and Mr. Scott, the sub-precep- 
a were men of sense, men of learning, and worthy, good men, 
they had but little weight and influence. The mother and the 
nursery always prevailed. 

‘ During the course of the last year, there has, indeed, been some 
alteration ; the authority of the nursery has gradually declined, 
and the Earl of Bute, by the assistance of the mother, has now the 
intire confidence. But whether this change wiil be greatly to his 
Royal Highness’s advantage, is a nice question, which cannot 
hitherto be determined with any certainty. 


It is both natural and desirable, after having surveyed these 
pictures, to inquire into the merits of the painter; and, though 
we have already intimated his character and talents, we must 
add a few other remarks. ‘The editor of the volume, whose 
name does not appear, speaks of him in terms of the highest 
respect, though he is represented as not personally prepossess- 
ing, and as ‘not gifted with the brightest genius: but he 
seems to have deserved the essential praise which is allotted 
to him, and which is dispensed with peculiar efiect and energy 
in the inscription on his monument. It is somewhat prolix, 
but we must quote this epitaph : 


‘“ He died of the smail-pox, aged 48. ‘These were his years in 
number ; what they were in wisdom, hardly belongs to time. The 
universal respect paid to him while he lived, and the universal 
lamentation at his death, are ample testimonies of a character not 
easily to be paralleled. He was for many years the chosen friend 
and favourite of a king, who was a judge of men, yet never that 
king’s minister, though a man of business, knowlege, and learning, 
beyond most of his cotemporaries ; but ambition visited him not, 
and contentment filled his hours. Appealed to for his arbitration 
by various contending parties in the state, upon the highest differ- 
ences, his judgment always tempered their dissentions, while his 
own principles, which were the freedom of the people and the 
maintenance of the laws, remained stedfast and unshaken, and his 
influence unimpaired, though exercised through a long scries of 
struggles, that served as foils to his disinte ‘rested virtue. ‘The con- 
stancy and firmness of his mind were proof against every tryal but 
the distresses of mankind; and therem he was a rock with many 
springs, and his generosity was as the*-waters that flow from it, 
nourishing the plains beneath. He was wise in the first degree of 
wisdom, master of a powertul and delicate wit, had a ready concep- 
tion and as quick parts as any man that ever liv ed, and never lost 
his wisdom in his wit, nor his coolness by provocation. He 
smiled at things that drive other men to anger. He was a stranger 
to resentment, not to injuries; those feared him most that loved 
him, yet he was revered by all; for he was as true a friend as ever 
bore that name, and as generous an enemy as ever bad man tried. 
He was in all things undisturbed, modest, placid, and humane. To 
him broad day-light and the commerce of the world were as easy 
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as the night and solitude. ‘To him the return of night and solitude 
must have been a season of ever blest reflection. ‘lo him this now 


deep night must, through the merits of his Redeemer Jesus Christ, 
be everlasting peace and joy. 


‘« O death, thy sting is to the living! O grave, thy victory is 


over the unburied! the wife —the child —the friend that is left 
behind. 


‘«¢ Thus saith the widow of this incomparable man, his once most 


happy wife, now the faithful remembrancer of all his virtues, Maria 


Countess-Dowager of Waldegrave, who inscribes this tablet to his 
beloved memory.”’’ 


The opinion advanced by Lord W., at the end of his Me- 
moirs, respecting the value of an intimacy with courts, affords 
a farther specimen of his own manliness and sincerity, tempered 
and even repressed by a delicacy which we cannot blame, 
though we probably suffer by its influence : 


‘ J have now finished my relation of all the material transactions 
wherein I was immediately concerned ; and though I can never 
forget my obligations to the kindest of masters, I have been too 
long behind the scenes, I have had too near a view of the ma- 


chinery of a court, to envy any man either the power of a minister, 
or the favor of princes. 

‘ The constant anxiety, and frequent mortifications, which 
accompany ministerial employments, are tolerably well under- 
stood; but the world is totally unacquainted with the situation of 
those whom fortune has selected to be the constant attendants and 
companions of royalty, who partake of its domestic amusements, 
and social happiness. 

‘ But I must not lift up the veil; and shall only add, that no man 
can have a clear conception how great personages pass their leisure 
hours, who has not been a prince’s governor, or a king’s favorite.’ 


These remarks unavoidably call to mind the exclamation of 
Henry the Fourth of France; Blessed is the man ‘who lives 
far from courts, and knows not me :” a reflection which inti- 
mates that the situation of the chief personage in them is as 
little desirable, as the testimony of Lord Waldegrave proves 
that of his dependents to be. Indeed, his statement of the 
disquietudes of George the Second has a directly similar ten- 

dency; and those of his successor were probably not less. 
Appended to the volume, among other papers, are a few 
letters from Mr. Fox, the first Lord Holland, never before 
ublished, which were written by him when he as well as 
Lord Chatham was in opposition to the Duke of Newcastle ; 
and when, though unfriendly to him, they were, in some degree, 
rivals to one another. In his Memoirs, Lord W. certainly 
does not render justice to Lord Chatham, but speaks of Mur- 
ray, afterward Lord Mansfield, as being his superior in argu- 
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ment, as well as his equal in every point of eloquence except 
in abuse ; and in another place he talks of his political sins as 
being black and dangerous. We are pleased to see, however, 
that he does justice to Lord Holland ; and the statesman, who 
was by many aspersed as the ‘ defaulter of unaccounted mil- 
lions,” is most truly described by Lord Waldegrave as clear 
and communicative in business, frank and agreeable in so- 
ciety, a warm friend, and a man of veracity and of honour. 
Lord W. also gives him great credit for the greatest simplicity 
and directness of dealing in all communications which ever 
passed between them. Now, i in the letters to which we have 

alluded, Lord Holland relates two instances in which Mur- 
ray did not shew himself superior to Lord Chatham in argu- 
ment, or any match for him in eloquence; and we will make 
extracts from these two letters, which present the gratifying 
spectacle of a man of ability, in a confidential communic ation, 
speaking so handsomely of a rival: 


‘ Letter from Mr. Fox (afterwards Lord Holland) to the Marquis of 
Hartington (afterwards Duke of Devonshire). 


‘ My dear Lord, ‘ November 26. 1754. 

‘ You would be with reason angry, if, after your commands, I let 
such a day as yesterday pass, without being the occasion of a letter 
to you. I did not come in till the close of the finest speech that 
Pitt ever spoke, and, perhaps, the most remarkable ; of which I can 
give your Lordship a true, though it must be a hearsay, account. 

‘ Mr. Wilkes, a friend it seems of Pitt’s, petitioned against the 
younger Delaval, chose at Berwick, on account of bribery only. 
The younger Delaval made a speech on his being thus attacked, 
full of wit, humour, and buffoonery, which kept the house in a con- 
tinual roar of laughter. Mr. Pitt came down from the gallery, and 
took it up in his highest tone of dignity. He was astonished when 
he heard what had been the occasion of their mirth. Was the dig- 
nity of the House of Commons on so sure foundations that they 
might venture themselves to shake it ?— Had it not, on the con- 
trary, by gradations been diminishing for years, till now we were 
brought to the very brink of the precipice, where, if ever, a stand 
must be made? High compliments to the Speaker, — eloquent 
exhortation to Whigs of all conditions, to defend their attacked 
and expiring liberty, &c. Unless you will degenerate into a dittle 
assembly, serving no other purpose than to register the arbitrary edicts 
of one too powerful subject (laying on the words one and sudject the 
most remarkable emphasis). I have verified these words ~s five or 
six different people, so that your Lordship may be assured they 
were his very words. When I came in, he was recapitulating ; and 
ended with ‘ our being designed, or likely, (I cannot tell which he 
said,) to be an appendix pant luow not what —I have no name 
Jor ut.” Displeased, as well as pleased, allow it to be the finest 
speech that was ever made; and it was observed, that by his first 
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two periods, he brought the House to a silence and attention, that 
you might have heard a pin drop. Except the words marked, ob- 
serve that I do not pretend to give your Lordship his words, but 
only the purport of his speech, of which a good deal was on 
bribery, I suppose, and the manner of treating it, which so much 
tended to lower, what was already brought too low, the authorit 
of the House of Commons. The Speaker shook him by the see | 
ready to shake it off; which, I hear, gave almost as great offence 
as the speech. I just now hear the Duke of Newcastle was in the 
utmost fidget, and that it spoiled his stomach yesterday. 

‘Legge got up after Pitt; gave his assent and consent to the 
maintenance of the dignity of the House of Commons, which, he 
hoped, they would think best maintained by a steady adherence to 
Whig principles, on which, whether sooner or latter, whatever is to 
be my fate, 1 am determined to stand or fall. This, I suppose, 
meant for Murray, who looked pale and miserable, most remark- 
ably so; but neither he nor any body else said a word.’ — 


‘ Mr. Fox to Lord Hartington. 
‘ My dear Lord, ‘ Thursday, November 28. 1754. 


‘ More news. — Pitt entertained us again yesterday ; and I never 
wished more than yesterday for your Lordship, for the pleasure it 
would have given you. The two Beckfords only, and very stupidly, 
opposed the army ; I answered very short, and without going in 
the least from the purpose. Lord Barrington and Nugent made 
unnecessary and fulsome speeches; both declaring the extreme 
popularity not only of his Majesty but of his ministers, and that 
there were no Jacobites in England. Nugent flattered the Duke of 
Newcastle by the name even of the first Lord of the Treasury, and 
not without allusion to Pitt's Monday speech. Pitt, angry per- 
haps at this, did not, however, say aword of it. But (after treating 
the question in a masterly way, and on a very different foot from 
what they had done, in three and four sentences) introduced his 
opinion of Jacobitism ; of the tendency of too great a security on 
that head ; and of that seininary of disaffection, Oxford. He intro- 
duced the last in the prettyest manner in the world. Nugent had 
said, that many who thought they had nursed up Jacobites were 
extremely surprised when the trial came to find they were not such. 
He lived in the country a good deal, and rural images presented 
themselves. He had seen a hen that had hatched duck-eggs, with 
surprise seen them follow, whenever the water came in view, what 
sense and nature, not she, had taught them. Pitt, after talking 
gravely and finely on the subject, said this ingenious image struck 
him: ‘ for, Sir, 1 know of such a hen,” &c.; which he most 
delightfully brought out to be the University of Oxford: but beg- 
ged them ‘ not to be too sure that all she hatched would ever en- 
tirely forget what she had taught them.” He was nearly (perhaps 
quite) single now; but he wished he might not live to see the day, 
when, not with declamation, not with anger, (which Nugent had 
accused him of,) but with deep concern of heart, those who would 
not listen to him now should say, when it was too late, “‘ You were 
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m the right;” (this was for old Horace). Sir Roger Newdigate 
answered pro forma. Pitt rose again, and told the story of what had 
happened to him in a party of pleasure at Oxford lately; a story 
told most elegantly, most inimitably: Oxford had nothing to say. 
He made his inferences as before ; and in both speeches every word 
was Murray ; yet so managed, that neither he nor any body else 
could or did take public notice of it, or in any degree reprehend 
him. I sate next Murray; who suffered for an hour.’ — 


The volume of ‘ Recollections and Reflections’ by Mr. 
Nicholls is the production of an old man, whom we and 
many of our readers remember as a respectable though never 
successful Whig member of the House of Commons; and it 
bears evident marks throughout of being so derived, in the 
frankness of the comments, in the mixture of important matter 
with trifies, in the decisive and prophetic tone which is occa- 
sionally assumed, and above all in the digressions and repe- 
titions with which it abounds. At the same time, it must be 
admitted to be the work of a man who has through life kept 
an observant eye on the scenes which have passed before him ; 
and who, though he has not been a hero himself, has yet 
played the part of a gentleman among the personages of the 
drama, and been conversant with heroes. Mr. Nicholls seems 
to have entered public life under the protection of Lord Shel- 
burne, and sat in three parliaments, viz. from 1781 to 1783, 
from 1784 to 1791, and from 1796 to 1800. He began his 
career during the administration of Lord North, in the ranks 
of the Opposition, which was then composed of the adherents 
of Lord Shelburne and the Marquis of Rockingham; and he 
speaks uniformly in the highest terms of the lamented Mar- 
quis, who was, in fact, a man of a very sound understanding. 
On the fall of Lord North, Mr. Nicholls was a supporter of 
the Rockingham administration: but on the death of its 
leader, and on the coalition which ensued between Mr. Fox 
and Lord North, he resumed his place in the Opposition ; and 
he is very severe on the East-India Bill, of which he attributes 
the introduction and the whole arrangement to Mr. Burke. 
From 1784 to 1791 he appears in general to have been a sup- 
porter of Mr. Pitt’s measures; or at least, on a retrospect, he 
considers them to have been, on the whole, beneficial to the 
country: but that minister’s conduct during the I’rench Re- 
volution made Mr. Nicholls view his character in a very dif- 
ferent light; and he gives a separate chapter on the causes 
of that great event, which contains a particularly clear and 
judicious dissertation on that subject. 

Among the principal causes he enumerates, first, the odious 
distinction of noblesse and bourgeoisie ; the whole population 
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being divided into two castes, the one degraded and disabled, 
the other privileged and exclusively eligible to the principal 
posts of honour and emolument. Next, the feudal burdens 
on lands, the taille, the corvées, the slavish customs of pour- 
suite for marriage and mainmorte, the rights of peage, travers, 
rollage, and bannage, the incidents of guste, paste, fourniture, 
guet, and gude, and all the other perplexed and oppressive 
services which fell exclusively on the people. ‘Thirdly, he 
reckons the power usurped by the kings of France in impos- 
ing taxes by their own sole authority; and, fourthly, the 
general antipathy to the clergy.— Among the accelerating 
auses of the Revolution, Mr. N. ranks the writings of the 


French philosophers, the alliance with Austria in 1756, the 


interference of France in support of our American colonies, 
the personal character of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
the conduct of the parliament of Paris, and what he considers 
as the vanity and incapacity of M. Necker as a statesman. 
He goes through the details illustrative of his positions in a 
very perspicuous and masterly manner. In another part of 
his work, he places in a very strong point of view the delusion 
practised by Mr. Burke, in urging that the French Revolution 
was an insurrection of the people against the constituted au- 
thorities, or of the commonalty against the nobility; that, if 
the noblesse were not re-established in France, nobility would 
be abolished in England; and that every motive of self-pre- 
servation and policy should induce the principal Whig families 
in this country to declare in favour of a war with their riotous 
neighbours. Mr. Nicholls justly inquires whether such argu- 
ments ought to have received any attention. 


‘ The circumstance,’ he observes, ‘ which had most contributed 
to the French Revolution was the distinction between nodlesse and 
bourgeoisie. Thirty thousand noble families were supposed to 
comprehend one hundred and fifty thousand individuals. These 
claimed exemption from the most burdensome taxes, and exclu- 
sive advancement in the army, in the navy, in the church, and in 
the parliaments. In England no such distinction between nodlesse 
and bourgeoisie exists. Our hereditary nobles are few, not ex- 
ceeding in number two hundred and fifty: they possess no exemp- 
tion from the payment of any tax ; nor are they intitled to exclusive 
advancement in the army, the navy, the church, or the law: their 
children are of the order of the commonalty. In truth, British peers 
are magistrates, hereditary legislators, hereditary judges, and here- 
ditary advisers of the crown: they have as little resemblance to 
French nodlesse as they have to the order of mandarins in China.’ 


A class of nobility, such as that which exists in this country, 
we hope will ever continue, because we believe it to be highly 
bene- 
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beneficial to the whole community, and one of the strongest 
safeguards which can be devised against the oppression or 
usurpations of the crown: but a class of beings such as those 
which existed in France, who at home were the tyrants of 
their wide domains and in Paris the jackalls and retainers of a 
profligate court, — who, as they were exempt from paying 
taxes, in their own short-sightedness fancied themselves merely 
interested to maintain and extend the abuses of the crown, — 
whose immunities served only to pervert their judgment and to 
destroy their sense of justice, —and whose seignoral rights 
tended but to reduce the rest of the community to the condi- 
tion of bondsmen and brutes, — we rejoice that such a class 
of beings has been swept away from the surface of France. 
Wheresoever else on the Continent, also, such privileges still 
exist, not founded in the general good of society, but which 
render one part of the community the drones and caterpil- 
lars to feed on the vitals of the rest, we trust that such 
loathsome imposthumes and excrescences will in the course 
of time be discussed or lopped off. At the beginning of the 
French Revolution, however, every artifice of sophistry was 
used to inflame and delude the people of this kingdom; and, 
as similar names were applied in the two countries to institu- 
tions essentially different, such names were echoed and re- 
choed, without the speaker or hearer pausing to reflect on the 
things signified. 

The subject of the French Revolution is connected in 
every body’s mind with the writings of Mr. Burke, and Mr. 
Nicholls is induced to appropriate a particular chapter to the 
consideration of that eminent man’s character : while in another 
part of his volume he mentions two anecdotes relating to Mr. 
Burke, which we have often heard mentioned, but around 
which a considerable degree of obscurity has been thrown, The 
one is that, during the latter years of the parliameni which 
was dissolved in 1780, Mr. Burke, who till that time had 
been the acknowleged leader of the Rockingham party in the 
House of Commons, became very unpopular with it, and to 
such a degree that it was a matter of consideration whether 
he should not retire from the House: though it was ulti- 
mately resolved that he should only resign his post of com- 
mand, and that Mr. Fox should take the lead of that party, 
and be brought in member for Westminster by their influence. 
The other anecdote refers to a speculation in India-stock by 
the two Burkes and Lord Verney, which at last failed ; when 
William Burke and Lord Verney were announced as de- 
faulters, and Edmund Burke’s name was kept concealed. 
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In the chapter devoted tc the character of Mr. Burke,Mr. 
Nicholls gives, we fear, a more just view of that extraordinary 
man than the idolaters of his genius would wish or can well 
believe to have belonged to him. We extract the section : 


‘I may perhaps be thought to have spoken in some places 
with too much severity of Mr. Edmund Burke. My acquaintance 
with this gentleman began about the year 1780. My intercourse 
with him impressed me with the highest idea of his political erudi- 
tion. I say nothing: of his abilities: my opinion of him on that 
head is the same as is generally entertained, viz. that he had great 
powers, with very little judgment. J never had any personal dif- 
ference with him: at the commencement of our intercourse my 
admiration of him was great; it gradually diminished into disap- 

robation of his measures, and disapprobation gradually increased 
into disesteem. Inthe autumn, 1781, when it was visible, that the 
nation was every day becoming more tired of the American war, 
and that Lord North would be obliged to relinquish it, I was ver 
anxious to see union established between the friends of the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham and those of the Earl of Shelburne. The 
friends of the Earl of Shelburne professed to wish it, and I firml 
believe that they were sincere. This union was prevented by Mr. 
Burke; the consequences of the continuance of disunion suffici- 
ently appeared on the formation of the cabinet of eleven in the en- 
suing spring. During the three months that Lord Rockingham was 
minister, in 1782, I saw much in Mr. Burke’s conduct which I dis- 
approved; on the death of that noble Marquis, the separation be- 
tween Mr. Fox and the Earl of Shelburne was effected solely by the 
efforts of Mr. Burke. Mr. Fox was a man of kindness: malice 
seemed to me not to enter into his composition ; and I am very 
certain that he had no ill will to the Earl of Shelburne, even down 
to the hour of the Marquis of Rockingham’s death. 

‘ When the separation between the friends of the deceased 
Marquis and the Earl of Shelburne took place, there was a meet- 
ing of the Rockinghams at Earl Fitzwilliam’s ; and at this meeting, 
Mr. Burke spoke of the Earl of Shelburne in terms so coarse 
and unmeasured as to preclude all possibility of reconciliation. 
When the Rockinghams and Shelburnes had separated, there 
existed three political parties, viz. Lord North’s, the late Lord 
Rockingham’s, and the Earl of Shelburne’s. It was obvious, that 
whichever two of these parties joined, they would be too powerful 
in the House of Commons for the third. It may therefore be sup- 
posed, that when Mr. Burke prevailed on the Rockinghams to 
separate from Lord Shelburne, he had in view a union between the 
Rockinghams and Lord North ; but I do not believe that he at that 
time had any such idea. The Duke of Richmond was very 
earnest, that the Earl of Shelburne should be prime minister, and 
that he himself should be considered as the head of the Rocking- 
ham party. But this was extremely disagreeable to Mr. Burke. 
He knew that he had no influence over the Duke of Richmond ; 
and it was Mr. Burke’s wish that the Duke of Portland should be 
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brought from Ireland, and proclaimed chief of the late Marquis’s 
friends. He urged this arrangement, because he knew that the 
Duke of Portland would be entirely under his guidance; and he 
sacrificed the political strength of his party to his own personal 
wishes. 

‘ William Eden was the mezzano, who effected the coalition be- 
tween Lord North and Mr. Fox; or, as the late Duke of Norfolk, 
while Earl of Surrey, expressed it in the House of Commons, 
‘‘ he was the priest who married us.” During the nine months in 
1783, that the Coalitionists were in possession of the administration, 
they were wholly under the guidance of Mr. Burke. His arro- 
gance was sufficiently disgusting. He ultimately ruined them b 
his India Bill. It was much to be regretted, that when the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham came into office in 1765, his inexperience in 
public business should have made it necessary that he should have 
about him a person who might act as his guide. I believe Mr. 
Burke was a very proper person for the situation. For his failings 
did not perhaps at that time exist. They grew up afterwards 
gradually, as their growth was encouraged by the occasion. 
While the Duke of Portland was first Lord of the Treasury, Mr. 
Burke’s influence was more authoritative than it had been during 
the life of the Marquis of Rockingham. For Lord Rockingham, 
when he would venture to do it, was capable of thinking for 
himself. 

‘ When Mr. Burke brought forward his accusation against Mr. 
Hastings, he solicited me to support him. Inthe course of our 
discussion, he told me, that if I declined supporting him, I must 
relinquish the friendship of the Duke of Portland ; and my con- 
nection with Mr. Burke, as well as with the Duke of Portland, was 
from that hour terminated. While Mr. Burke was the guide of 
the Marquis of Rockingham and of the Duke of Portland, he in- 
culcated more openly than ever had been done before, “ that 
every man ought to be enlisted in a party: that a member of the 
House of Commons ought not to consider the merit of the ques- 
tion immediately before the House: that he should only consider 
whether he wished the minister to remain in office, or that his 
rivals should take his place.” He inculcated this doctrine both in 
his speeches and his pamphlets: it always appeared to me a doc- 
trine highly unconstitutional ; but it served the views of Mr. Burke, 
as it recommended him to the leaders of his party ; for he accom- 
panied the doctrine with this addition, ‘‘ that as the ancestors of 
those leaders had placed the Brunswicks on the throne, they had a 
right to be the ministers, and to dictate the political measures 
which should be pursued.” 

‘ But the great injury, which Mr. Burke did to his country, was 
_ preaching the crusade against French principles. He was em- 
phatically the Peter the Hermit, who preached up this holy war. 
I consider this as the great measure of his life, and if I have ever 
spoken of him with harshness, my language has been the result of 
my feelings on this subject. The French Revolution, at its very 
commencement, excited great alarm in the minds of princes and 
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nobles, especially of German princes. It is well known that 
George ILI. did not conceal his opinion on this head. Mr. Burke 
expressed his disapprobation of the French Revolution at an early 
period: his language gradually became more violent : he professed 
to wish to excite all parties. Not only all parties, but every reli- 
gious sect in the British empire was called on to exert itself. He 
did not confine himself to the limits of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
he endeavoured to rouse every part of the Continent. His son 
was sent to a meeting of princes and ministers at Coblentz. The 
Emperor Leopold and the King of Prussia were excited by Mr. 
Burke’s publications. In a word, he left no means unemployed to 
inflame the whole of Europe to the adoption of his opinion. The 
German princes were the first who were prevailed on to move. I 
believe that Prince Kaunitz, the prime minister of the Emperor 
Leopold, dissuaded his master from undertaking a war against 
France. The Emperor Joseph had left several parts of his do- 
minions in a state of agitation; particularly the Netherlands, and 
Hungary. The Empress Maria Theresa had been much beloved 
in the Netherlands ; but the Emperor Joseph, her son, had con- 
trived to set the monastic orders and the nobles in that country 
against him. Their discontent had led them to take arms; but on 
the death of the Emperor Joseph, his successor Leopold found 
means to appease them. Much ill humour, however, still remained 
among them. Matters were not much better in Hungary, where 
the Emperor Joseph had much disgusted the nobles. Prince Kau- 
nitz thought it would be more advantageous to the Emperor Leo- 
pold to regain the affections of his discontented subjects, than to 
embark in a war with France. But this wise minister was over- 
ruled : war was resolved on; and the King of Prussia became the 
ally of the Emperor. Mr. Burke seems to have had more difficulty 
in England. He at length prevailed on the party of the great 
Whig families to declare for war. But Mr. Pitt hesitated. He 

ielded at last with reluctance. But though he consented that 
war should be undertaken, he does not appear ever to have 
adopted Mr. Burke’s opinion as to the motive for the war. Mr. 
Burke’s opinion was, that war should be undertaken to re-establish 
France exactly in that state in which it had existed before the 
commencement of the Revolution ; or, according to the technical 
language of that day, to re-establish the ancien regime. Mr. Pitt 
viewed it as a political war ; the object with him was a diminution 
of the power of France. The two objects were inconsistent with 
each other. The crusade has lasted nearly thirty years. Europe 
has already suffered much; and I fear her sufferings are not at an 
end.’ 








Mr. Nicholls enters much into the details of our war with 
France in various portions of his volume. As to the results, 
he observes very justly that, after a struggle of twenty-seven 
years, we find ourselves burdened with taxes which we can 
scarcely bear, while the French have obtained the grand ob- 
jects of their Revolution, viz. the abolition of the privileges of 
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the noblesse, of teudal services, of the power and wealth of the 
church, and have secured all their rights by the establishment 
of national representation. We agree with him also in the 
conclusion that any attempts made to destroy the present order 
of things in France would probably terminate in the expulsion 
of the Bourbons, and the destruction of the nobles: — but 
the indirect consequences of the French war on other countries 
are even more important than their direct results on this 
country and France. ‘The exhausted exchequers of the old 
decrepid governments on the Continent, —the mixture of 
British notions arising from the intercourse of British armies, 
— the excitement of popular feeling and of patriotism, in- 
tended at first to operate mercly against the usurpations of an 
invader, —the establishment of popular assemblies in some 
countries, and the discussion of civil rights in all, — have 
deeply sown the seeds of events, most of which still lie hidden 
in the womb of time, though the embryo forms of some have 
already burst forth to the astonishment of superficial observers. 
The antient despotisms must accommodate themselves to the 
increased intelligence and improved character of their subjects; 
and they would find it much wiser to ingraft, on their old insti- 
tutions, securities for the general freedom and welfare of their 
communities, than to enter into * Holy Alliances” of mis- 
rule, and confederacies for the purpose of confronting tyranny 
against the march of knowlege. ‘The habitual exercise of 
power, however, is not very favourable to prudence; and op- 
pression is seldom checked by any other cause than the failure of 
its means, and its consequent incapacity to proceed. ‘The two 
great contending parties are now at peace, and have both been 
sufficiently worn out by the late conflict: but, as at the end of 
the Peloponnesian war the cessation of the two principal states 
seemed only to give scope to the exertions of the rest, and 
their former onset to be but a prelude to the distractions and 
revolutions which ensued in the quarters of their former allies, 
and which wrought confusion throughout the connections and 
dlependencies of every state that had formerly held communion 
either with Athens or with Sparta ; — so we may well conjec- 
ture that we have hitherto witnessed little more than the direct 
results of the French war; and that such an alteration as we 
have seen effected in the balance of power in Europe, and in 
the characters of the different nations on the Continent, during 
the last thirty years, must eventually work out an important 
change in the constitutions of the different governments. — 
Mr. Nicholls gives us three short but excellent chapters on 
the consequences of the French Revolution and that of Spain, 
and on the duration of the papal power. 

Rev. JUNE, 1821. O In 
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In a review of the character of the late Mr. Pitt, though 
we conceive that minister to have been rather a first-rate de- 
bater, financier, and manager of parties, than a statesmen of 
the highest rank, we think that Mr. Nicholls somewhat de- 
preciates his political abilities. He animadverts also very 
severely on the administration of Mr. Fox in 1806, and par- 
ticularly censures the war with Prussia and the blockade of 
the Trave, the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems. His ob- 
servations on the term blockade, on the law of nations, and 
on the injustice as well as the impolicy of the Orders in 
Council, coincide with the sentiments which we have uni- 
formly maintained. 

Mr. Nicholls has compressed very considerable information 
into a small compass in the volume betore us; and, as such is 
the result, we are not disposed to censure him for his short 
sentences, or that sort of abruptness which savours of the 
manners of the French writers. We think, however, that he 
discusses at too much length the impeachment of Mr. Hast- 
ings; a measure which he considers as impolitic and unjust: 
but his remarks on Mr. Pitt’s motives for supporting that im- 
peachment, and on the influence which he gained over the 
Opposition, particularly over Mr. Burke, by that means, are 
remarkably judicious. Mr. N. states that he lived in great 
personal intimacy with Mr. Dunning and Lord Thurlow, 
who were certainly two men of as opposite natures as could 
easily be found, and he can discover no reason why Mr. Fox 
treated Lord ‘Thurlow with asperity,.when the coalition-admi- 
nistration came into office: but it seems to us that Lord 
Thurlow, during the Rockingham administration, had been 
employed by George the Third to rule the cabinet, by siding 
at will either with the six Rockinghams or with the six Shel- 
burnes ; and, when the coalition came into power, Mr. Fox 
himself called on Lord ‘Thurlow to resigu the seals, because 
he recollected what his Lordship had already done, and 
understood his character. 

The author offers also a laborious defence of his own sus- 
pense of judgment on the subject of the slave-trade; statin 
his opinion that gradual restrictions on that trade would have 
best effected its eventual abolition, and that the present abo- 
lition is merely nominal. We wish that our limits would 
allow us to enter into a discussion of his views on this point, 
as well as on the subject of a reform in Parliament, because 
we think that the arguments which he uses deserve much con- 
sideration : but we cannot say that we at present coincide in 
the conclusions which he forms in either case. 
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On the whole, we think that these ‘ Recollections and Re- 
flections,’ as well as Lord Waldegrave’s * Memoirs,’ must 
prove abundantly entertaining to the general reader, and form 
a real acquisition to the writer who shall persevere in compil- 
ing a history of this country from the time of the Revolution ; 
which is indeed a desideratum in our literature. ‘They will be 
classed by him with the valuable labours of Mr. Archdeacon 
Coxe in his different Memoirs, with Lord Melcombe’s Diary, 
and with Lord Orford’s Reminiscences, as the sources which 
may give him an insight into the petty causes of great events, 
and help him to a knowlege of court-intrigues and the sober 
satire of state-affairs. In the comparison, also, which may be 
formed between the characters drawn by Lord W. and by 
Mr. N., the information and ideas of the latter will be corro- 
boratedl by the personal knowlege and peculiar opportunities 
of the former. 

In page 174. line 5. of Mr. Nicholls’s work, an error in the 
punctuation makes a great difference in the sense. Speaking 
of Mr. Fox, it is said: * He had not acquired much political 
knowledge. By patient reading and reflection, that political 
knowledge,’ &c. ‘The passage ought to run thus: He had not 
acquired much political knowledge by patient reading and re- 
flection. ‘That political knowledge, &Xc. 
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Art. X. A Voyage to India. By the Reverend James Cordi- 
ner, A.M., Author of ** A Description of Ceylon *,” and Minister 
of St. Paul’s Chapel, Aberdeen. 8vo. pp. 308. 7s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1820. 


HE author of this voyage is probably an agreeable table- 
companion, for he takes great pleasure in noticing the 
various dinners which preceded his departure, welcomed his 
arrival, and diversified his stay. Lists of the distinguished in- 
dividuals, whose society he frequented, are perpetually occur- 
ring; and every opportunity is seized of bestowing that sort 
of social praise which is called a compliment. All this gives 
an air of trifling to a printed volume: but Mr. Cordiner’s 
pages also contain some peculiar information concerning the 
state of Christianity in the East, which especially deserve the 
attention of missionary-societies. During a residence of five 
years in the island of Ceylon, Mr. C. officiated as chaplain in 
the government-house at Columbo, and was presented on his 
departure with a piece of plate, valued at two hundred guineas ; 





* See Rev. vol. lviii. p. 113. 
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together with a letter of testimonial and recommendation, 
by which the subscribing individuals evidently expected to 
obtain from the government at home some preferment in his 


behalf. 


The voyage itself supplies few singularities of adventure, 


but perhaps the dinner of a lascar-crew has not before been 
delineated : 


‘ I one day observed the lascars at dinner. Before they began 
to eat, the cook threw one or two ladle-fulls of rice into the sea, 
and, at the same time, repeated some words, which we concluded 
to be of the nature of a grace. They sat in circles, on their 
buttocks, upon deck. In the centre of each circle there was 
placed a large dish of boiled rice, and in the midst of the rice a 
small basin of salt fish curry. No spoons were used: each man 
helped himself with his right hand, and, by turning his fingers 
round, formed the rice which he took up into a ball, which 
he sometimes dipped among the curry, and sometimes swallowed 
without that seasoning. They eat with so much neatness, that 
they never dropped a grain of rice. Their countenances displayed 
all the joy which is visible in a set of hungry children sitting down 
to a feast.’ 


In the third chapter the author lands at Bombay, and de- 
scribes the light-house, the church, the theatre, the dock, and 
the island of Elephanta. He praises the scenery, the harbour, 
the hospitality of the inhabitants, and a delicate fish called 
Bumbelo, which is dried for exportation. In the fourth chap- 
ter he reaches Madras, and is employed there as a teacher in 
the Military Male Orphan Asylum. A careful account is 
given of this and other schools: 


‘ The number of my pupils,’ says the author, ‘ was two hun- 
dred and eighty. The greater part of them were the orphans of 
non-commissioned officers and private soldiers, principally by 
native women, who were supported gratis; and the rest the natural 
children of officers, who paid three pagodas a month for the edu- 
cation and maintenance of each child. Only a very few of them 
were white: all the others were half-caste, and many of them very 
dark. The buildings where they were lodged and taught consist- 
ed of three large open sheds, constructed chiefly of wooden pil- 
lars, with tiled roofs. The same apartment formed their school- 
room, their banqueting-hall, and their bed-chamber; they eat 
their victuals at the same table at which they learned their tasks ; 
the brick floor, the tables, and the benches, became their beds. 
Straw mats, indeed, were spread upon the floor, for the children 
to lie upon, but they never undressed ; they had no bed-clothes, 
and many of them preferred lying upon the bare tables and 
benches, which afforded a situation a little elevated, freer air, and 
greater coolness, Their dress was of pure white calico, and very 
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simple, consisting, in general, only of a shirt and trowsers, which 
they shifted four times a week. On Sundays and holidays, when 
they went abroad, they were allowed the addition of sleeved waist- 
coats and leather caps. On similar occasions, some of the higher 
ranks of teachers were indulged with shoes; but no stockings 
were ever worn. ‘Their principal food was rice, with a little sea- 
soning, and every meal was nearly the same. As a luxury, on Sun- 
days they had mutton-broth, and a morsel of bread. The vessels 
out of which they eat were small bowls of indurated clay, called 
by the children modlies ; and the cook filled them from the pot, 
which he carried round the table in his hand. A certain number 
of china-spoons were served out to them at the beginning of 
every month; but these were soon broken, and the greater part ot 
them afterwards eat with their hands alone. This practice they 
always preferred, having been accustomed to it from their infancy, 
and never having seen their mothers eat in any other manner.’ 


Chapter V. relates to Madras, Fort St. George, the Black 
Town, the Mount Road, and the beautiful banqueting-house 
erected by Lord Clive in 1802. ‘The exquisite plaster, or 
chunam, composed with a mixture of lime and refined sugar, is 
stated to form an enduring as well as beautiful stucco, and to 
answer the purpose of a marble flooring, which it is often 
made to resemble by staining. The following anecdote is told 
of Dr. Anderson: ¢ Sitting at table with the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, he had the boldness to tell his Lordship, that the fall 
of Seringapatam was more owing to good luck than good 
management. ‘The Marquis replied, that if he did not take 
care of his tongue, he would hang him. ‘ That,” he said, 
‘“* would be very hard indeed, my Lord, after I have bestowed 
so much pains on the cultivation of hemp.”’ 

The military establishment of Hindostan is estimated at 
163,700 regular troops of the line. 

In the sixth chapter, the author passes into the island of 
Ceylon, and in the seventh relates his journey from Trin- 
comalee to Columbo; in the course of which he halts on the 
bank of a river near Cockley, and thus depicts the children 
of nature who dwell in that district: 

‘ The country here ts open and well-aired, and the climate feels 
much cooler than at Trimcomalee. The inhabitants too are of a 
lighter colour; the men stout and well-made, and some of the 
women very comely. All the people whom we saw looked uncom- 
monly innocent and happy ; they seemed to possess, in full enjoy- 
ment, every domestic comfort. Their cottages are neatly built, 
with wicker walls and straw roofs, and have nice gardens attached 
to them; their children are numerous, and of a very healthy and 
well-fed appearance; and while the inhabitants seem to want no 
addition to their happiness, they are willing to render every assist- 
ance to peaceable travellers. Into their religion ! was not able to 
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penetrate, and there appeared to be no provision for instruction or 
public worship of any kind: but I never before saw countenances 
I was so much pleased with; they appeared to be in reality what 
we, who call ourselves Christians, would wish to be; and genuine 
kindness was never any where better exemplified than in their at- 
tentions to us, and conduct to their families. We continued tra- 
versing the banks of the river, and enjoying the pleasantness of 
the scenery, until the setting sun warned us to seek protection 
wey the cottages of Cockley, which were then two miles distant 
rom us.’ 





The author’s residence at Columbo forms the subject of 
Chapter VIII. Here the scarcity of Bibles is lamented. One 
native, who possessed a Cingalese Bible printed in 1730, was 
found reclining under the shade of a cocoa-nut-grove, and 
reading it to Ris son, who was about nine years old. The 
innocent freedom is noticed with which the inhabitants of 
Columbo, male and female, Dutch and native, bathe together 
in the lake; and accounts are given of the foundation of some 
schools at Columbo. 

Chapter IX. treats of the state of Christianity in Ceylon, 
and of the auxiliary Bible-society there; narrates the visit- 
ation of a native school ; and digresses into the great question 
of the expediency and practicability of converting the Hin- 
doos. This is the most important section, but is too exten- 
sive for our limits. A sketch of the state of British India, 
by the Rev. Dr. James Bryce, is praised for soundness and 
Liberality of view: it was printed at Calcutta in 1810. 

The tenth chapter notices the arrival of two chaplains. at 
Columbo; after which the author’s services becoming super- 
fluous, he determined to embark for England, and is now 
minister of St. Paul’s Chapel at Aberdeen, from which city 
this volume makes its appearance. Mr. C. displays more 


than common geographical knowlege, and piety adorned by 
liberality. 








Art. XI. A Letter from George Webb Hall, Esq. &c. &c. to the 
Right Hon. Frederick John Robinson, President of the Board 
of Trade, on the Impolicy of the present Corn Laws, as affect- 


ing the general Industry of the United Kingdom. 8vo. Is. 
Sherwood and Co. 


On a month or two have elapsed since a jury had to de- 

cide a cause, in which seventy thousand pounds were 
involved, between the conflicting opinions of several gentle- 
men of the first chemical science in the kingdom, as to 
the greater or less risk of fire incurred by a new process, 
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that proved fatal to the premises in which it was used. Mr. 
Justice Dallas, who presided, confessed his own incompetence 
to determine when the judgments of men of unquestioned 
science differed so diametrically from each other, and remark- 
ed: “Iam not altogether unacquainted with the subject: I 
have read several chemical books; and I am free to acknow- 
lege that I have read much more : than I have been ableto digest.” 
— After so high an authority or precedent for difidence in a 
matter of pr: actical science, we can feel no sort of humiliation 
in confessing that, on a question of speculative policy, we have 
read much more than we are able to digest. Men of talents, 
and entirely unconnected either with the agricultural or the 
manufacturing interests, except as members of the community, 
have differed toto ccelo about the policy of the corn-laws. Mr. 
Webb Hall is the indefatigable chairman of some agricultural 
associations; and, in a pamphlet which we noticed some time 
since *, he shew ed that the manufacturing interests were pro- 
tected against foreign competition by duties from ten to ninety 
per cent. on various articles, while the present corn-laws 
afford a very parsimonious assistance to the interests of agri- 
culture: but he set down the import-duty on foreign corn as 
nothing; or, whatever protection it may afford agriculture, he 
considered it as balanced by the protection given to commerce 
by the navigation-act. ‘T’his is much too vague: the naviga- 
tion-act does not injure agriculture, though it may protect 
commerce; and it is contended that any farther protection to 
agriculture would essentially injure the interests of commerce. 
We made a rough calculation of the actual tax paid to the 
growers of corn in this country by the consumers; assuming 
as a basis that, one year with another, foreign corn may be 
imported at two-thirds of the price for which that of our own 
growth sells. ‘Thus; take the present average price of wheat 
in this country at 60 shillings a quarter: our supposition is 
that it may be imported at 40 shillings: then it is clear that 
every quarter of wheat which is consumed pays a tax of 20 
shillings to the grower. Suppose that ten millions of quarters 
are consumed, (and this is probably short of the mark,) then 
agriculture is protected, or rather trade is burdened, by an 
annual tax of ten millions sterling on the wheat crop alone. 
In order to strengthen his case, Mr. Hall, in the present 
letter, has given more than we ask; and to paint the difficul- 
ties of the British farmer in stronger colours, he has here 
stated that foreign corn may be imported at half the price 





* « Origin and Proceedings of the Agricultural Associations.” 
See M. R. vol. xcil. p. 430. 
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required to grow it at home: on which assumption, the com- 
sumers are now paying 15 millions sterling, instead of ten, to 
the agriculturists. The case, however, does not rest here ; for 
the British farmer is protected against foreign competition till 
the average price of wheat is 80 shillings per quarter. Al- 
lowing, then, that it can be imported at half price, the con- 
sumers pay a tax to the British farmer of twenty millions 
sterling for the ten millions of quarters consumed at that 
price. We must even go farther yet. Barley is protected 
against foreign competition up to 40 shillings per quarter, rye 
up to 53 shillings, and oats up to 27 shillings. We do not 
pretend to know the precise annual consumption of these 
articles, but altogether they may surely be taken at 25 millions 
of quarters; and these, we presume, may also be imported at 
half the price which the British consumer is actually forced to 
pay for them to the British grower. As by far the greatest 
consumption is that of oats, we will take the average price of 
the three, one year with another, at 30 shillings. The con- 
sumer, then, in addition to 15 millions sterling on wheat, taking 
the medium price, pays 15 shillings per quarter on 25 mil- 
lions of quarters of other grain, which is 18,750,0001., forming 
a tremendous total of 33,750,0001.! We say nothing about 
the duty on foreign wool, for the purpose of protecting the 
agricultural interest which has already shut out our bomba- 
zeens, stuffs, &c. from Spain, by a very recent decree of the 
Cortes ; and which has likewise transferred to countries on the 
Continent the clothing for the Russian army : — we say no- 
thing about these injuries inflicted on the manufacturing inte- 
rest, to support those of the British farmer, because we are 
persuaded that they will eventually confer no sort of benefit 
on the latter whatever. Not having a market for the manu- 
factured articles, the demand for the raw material is lessened ; 
and, in point of fact, the price of wool not only is falling every 
day, but has fallen 30 per cent. within the last six months. 
Still, all will not do: the farmers are asking for farther 
protection *; and the fact is beyond all question that they are 
sinking into the very earth to which they look for support. 
Then let us, for a moment, attend to the agricultural side of the 
question. We firmly believe that the whole agricultural rental 
of the kingdom is sunken for this year, and that it was sunken 
for the last year likewise. ‘To avoid misconception, however, 
we must be more explicit. Let us take the kingdom through- 
out, good land and bad, during the last and the current year 5 





* See the stand just now made by the landed interest against 
Gov ernment, in effecting a repeal of the tax on agricultural horses. 
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and we say that the entire revenue of the British farmer, 
arising from his land, is exhausted in maintaining himself, in 
paying the interest of the capital engaged in his business, in 
paying his taxes, tythe, labourers, poor rates, and the county, 

road, and parochial assessments ; and consequently that he has 
nothing lett, from the mere produce of his tarm, with which 
to pay his landlord’s rent. ‘The case will appear stronger if we 
descend to particulars. The present import-price of corn was 
grounded on the most satisfactory proofs before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, in 1815, that, with an average-crop, the 
British farmer cannot afford to sell his wheat under 10s. per 
bushel, and his barley under 5s. &c.: but the average price of 
wheat has lately been 7s. 6d. per bushel, and of barley $s.; and 
consequently the farmer loses 2s. 6d. on every bushel of wheat, 
and 2s. on every bushel of barley, which he sells. The rent 
of land, it is true, depends on a great variety of circumstances : 

but, ceteris paribus, it is regulated by the degree of its fertility. 

Land that yields 20 bushels of wheat may be supposed to 
yield 40 bushels of barley per acre; and such land perhaps 
lets at 25s. per acre, which is a high rent for it: while land 
that produces 25 bushels of wheat, and 50 of barley, lets at 
30s. per acre, and soon. If these postulates are granted, the 
farmer who grows 20 bushels of wheat on an acre, and sells 
his crop at 7s. 6d. instead of 10s. per bushel, loses twenty 
half-crowns or 50 shillings on an acre; viz. double his rent. 

If he grows 40 bushels of barley, and sells his crop at 3s. in- 
stead of 5s. per bushel, he loses forty times two shillings, or 
41. per acre; more than three times hisrent. An apparent fallacy 
may be observed in this calculation ; viz. that the more bushels 
of wheat or barley a farmer grows per acre, the more money 
he seems to lose, because we have multiplied the number of 
bushels by the difference between the import-price (which, it 
must not be forgotten, is the minimum at which he can grow 
it,) and the actual price at which he is now selling it. The 
more bushels he gr ows, therefore, the more he seems to lose. 
The fallacy, however, is only apparent, not real. Redundant 
produce is the only compensation for deficient price. The im- 
port-price is grounded on the average-produce, compared with 
the average-expence of production. ‘Tf land yields 20 bushels of 
wheat, on the preceding calculation there is an apparent loss 
of 20 half-crow ns, or 21. 10s. per acre, but there is an actual 
return of 20 times 7s. 6d., or 7]. 10s. If the same land yields 
only 15 bushels of wheat, the apparent loss is only 15 half- 
crowns, or 1]. 17s. 6d.: but the actual return in this case is 
only 15 times 7s. 6d., or 5]. 12s. 6d. ; making a difference, in 
favour of the former, of 2]. per acre: more than a rent and 
t halt. Ifmuch more than the entire rent be sunken on that 
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rtion of an aradle farm on which the crops of corn are grown, 
it will hardly be contended that the other portion, on which are 
grown the crops of hay and turnips, &c., compensates for the 
loss. Grazing, for a long time past, and at the present mo- 
ment, is not more profitable, or to speak more correctly, is 
not less ruinous, than growing corn. We cannot feel, then, 
that we are guilty of exaggeration in stating that the whole agri- 
cultural rental of the kingdom will be sunken in this year, and 
that it was sunken in the last year: indeed we might safely have 

one much farther. ‘This state of things cannot continue long. 
Land of inferior quality will be thrown out of cultivation first ; 
that of a better description will succeed; till that portion onl 
will remain under the plough which is of the highest fertility, 
and is capable of at least reimbursing the expence bestowed 
on it. 

As a general principle, the unrestricted freedom of inter- 
course among commercial nations has been often advocated by 
us; and indeed it cannot be doubted, if entire freedom of ex- 
portation and importation were allowed to all, that each 
would direct its attention to those products, both natural and 
artificial, which soil, climate, superior machinery, science, and 
any favourable local circumstances, enable it to bring to mar- 
ket with the least labour and capital. ‘Those countries which 
can raise corn with the least expence would supply others 
in which its production is more costly ; and they would receive 
from such others, in exchange, wines, oils, silks, cottons, wor- 
steds, iron, raw commodities, and such manufactured articles 
as superior machinery and skill enable them to prepare for 
market at a lower expence of labour and of capital. — Never- 
theless, although we are fully aware of the importance of 
general principles in political economy, we cannot, without 
shuddering, contemplate the re-conversion of our cultured 
fields into naked heaths, unwholesome swamps, and forests, 
for the wild boar, the fox, and once again the native wolf. 


“ Right o’er-rigid hardens into wrong,” 


says Pope; and we would much rather deviate from a general 
principle than obstinately adhere to it at the expence of justice 
and public utility: which, after all, must be the test of its 
truth. Zhei7 mandates are imperative ; and we should hold it 
to be a much greater inconsistency to disobey them than to 
deviate, under peculiar circumstances, from a general principle 
which we had before supported in political economy. 

In wishing, however, to save the agricultural interest of the 
kingdom from positive and impending ruin by some effectual 
and permanent relief, we are not called to sacrifice either a 
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eneral principle or the least particle of consistency. Mr. 
Hall truly observes that the whole system of British com- 
merce and manufactures — and he should have added foreign 
commerce and manufactures also — is founded on monopoly 
and legislation. These islands are almost hermetically sealed 
against the reception of every thing which our merchants can 
transport or our manufactures can create, without coming 
through their hands, and paying them such a tribute from the 
consumers as such a limited supply, and the demand for the 
several articles in which they deal, may enable them to col- 
lect. The prohibitory duties by which merchants and manu- 
facturers are protected in their capitals may justify, or rather 
make necessary, to a certain extent, countervailing duties for 
protecting the capitals of the cultivators of the soil. What is 
that extent? The standard of protection on all the productions 
of the soil is the difference of expence at which they can be 
raised in foreign parts and in this country; and nothing short 
of countervailing duties equal in amount to this difference, it is 
contended by Mr. Hall, can support the agriculture of this 
country. Is the agriculture of the kingdom worth protection 
on such terms, and, if it is, would such terms protect it? To 
answer the first question, we must calculate its relative import- 
ance to the state, both as to capital and as to the number of 
persons employed, when compared with trade, &c. First, as, 
to capital: in the year 1815, the total assessments for the 
property-tax on trades and professions amounted to two mil- 
lions sterling ; and the assessments on land for the same year 
amounted very nearly to six millions and a half. The follow- 
ing comparative statements were likewise printed by the 
House of Commons, March, 1816: 


Number of Persons. Number of Persons. 
1. Occupiers of land 1. Persons in trade 
under 501. per an. 114,788 and professions 
2. Ditto from 501. to under 50]. a year, 100,760 
150]. per an. - - 432,534 | 2. Ditto above 50. 
3. Ditto above 1501. and under 1501. 117,306 
peran. - - 42,062 | 3. Ditto from 1501. 
———! to1000l. - - 31,928 
Total, 589,384 | 4. Ditto from 10001. 
—— and upwards, - 3,692 
Total, 253,686 








Here we have apparently more than three times the amount 
of capital, and more than twice the number of capitalists, em- 
ployed in agriculture that are employed in trade and _profes- 
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sions. It has been stated that so vast is the amount of the 
agricultural productions of the country, that the reduction of 
only one shilling per bushel in the price of wheat, by import, 
roduces a deficiency in the returns to the growers on that 
article alone of five millions sterling. Not so when the reduc- 
tion is occasioned by an abundant harvest, because additional 
quantity compensates for reduced price. In a former pamph- 
let, Mr. Hall calculated the agricultural rental of the kingdom 
in the years 1813 and 1814 at forty millions sterling; and the 
expences of labour at an equal sum. He also estimated the 
cultivators of the soil of the United Kingdom, and those who 
are dependent on them for employment and subsistence, at 
seven millions of persons. Colquhoun, in his “ Treatise on the 
Wealth, &c. of the British Empire,” published several years ago, 
reckoned the total of cultivated land in England and Wales 
at 30,620,000 acres ; 
The value of which he calculated at s£ 750,400,000 
Lands cultivated in Scotland, estimated at 
one-fifth, - - - 150,080,000 
Lands cultivated in Ireland, estimated at two- 
fifths, - - - 300,160,030 


re ee 


Making a total for the United Kingdom of £1200,640,030 








Supposing land to have produced 4 per cent. at that time, we 
have here a rental of more than forty-eight millions sterling. 
Mr. Hall, then, is perhaps within bounds. — From returns to 
the Tax Office for the year ending April 5. 1804, the rental 
of real property in England and Wales only, including mines, 
canals, &c. was calculated on 37,334,400 statute acres, and 
amounted to thirty-eight millions sterling. Colquhoun reckon- 
ed that the agriculture of the United Kingdom, ten years ago, 
gave employment and support to five millions and a half of 
persons ; and he computed the property created in one year, 
by the cultivation of the land, at 216,817,6241. In 1802, the 
value of corn and flour imported amounted to ten millions 
sterling, which was little more than a single month’s consump- 
tion; in 1810, the value of corn, &c. imported amounted to 
something short of five millions. Mr. Hall’s statements are 
by no means extravagant if compared with Mr. Colquhoun: 
but we pretend not to vouch for the accuracy of either. It is 
probable, however, that very few of our readers have formed 
the slightest conception that such a vast preponderance of 
capital and such a numerical majority of people are closely 
connected, and stand or fall, with the agriculture of the king- 
dom: but, if there be any thing like an approximation even to 
correctness in these statements, the question of protection be- 
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comes extremely simplified. Ifthe agricultural and manufactur- 
ing interests are incompatible and opposite, which must yield to 
the other? Clearly that which is of least value, and the mino- 
rity must yield to the majority :—but are these interests repug- 
nant to each other? Decidedly not. The home-trade for the 
commerce and manufactures of the country is said to be at the 
least three-fourths of the whole. It can never, then, be for the 
interest of the manufacturer or the merchant to impoverish his 
best, most numerous, and most opulent customers. If the 
agriculture of the country should perish, its commerce and 
manufactures will not long survive. When the cultivators of 
the soil, and their dependents for labour and subsistence, (to 
the number, we have seen, of many millions,) are disabled 
from purchasing the imports and manufactures of the country, 
where is the merchant or the manufacturer to look for his mar- 
ket ? What have the cultivators to offer in exchange for their 
wares and merchandise ? 


‘ Why, truly, nothing but the productions of their own soil 
which they have created. Now, if by import of similar foreign 
productions, duty free, from Russia, Poland, and other places, 
where land and labour are of less value than in this country, the 
merchants and manufacturers succeed in reducing the value of the 
productions of our own soil to a level, or nearly to a level, with 
those of Russia or of Poland, do they not see in a moment that they 
must at the same time reduce the wants, and the ability to supply 
those wants, of all our own cultivators, and their labourers, to a 
par with those of Russia and of Poland? The value of labour regu- 
lates the value of almost every property we can name,’ 


It is not unworthy of remark that the legislature, after hav- 
ing admitted on satisfactory evidence that wheat cannot, on 
an average of years and an average of crops, be grown in 
this country under 80s. per quarter, immediately fixed that 
as the price at which the ports are to be thrown open for un- 
limited foreign importation ; also allowing foreign wheat to be 
imported and warehoused at all times before hand, duty free, 
ready to be poured into the market at a moment’s warning. 
The legislature tells the farmers that they are at liberty to 
furnish the exclusive supply of the home-market with corn, as 
long as they are contented to lose money by it: but, as soon 
as the average-returns are one farthing above the lowest price 
at which they can afford to grow it, then the flood-gates are 
opened, and the British farmer is overwhelmed by an inun- 
dation of foreign corn. Mr. Hall, aptly enough, compares him 
to the Dutch felon who is placed in-a cistern with an inlet of 


water, so nicely calculated to his strength that by his utmost 
labour 
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labour in pumping he may only for a time save himself from 
drowning, unless i be relieved. 

Let us apply the principle to other things, says Mr. Hall. 
Withdraw the protection, for instance, which the Spitalfield 
weavers now receive from laws made in their favour, and they 
could no more compete with the silk manufacturers of Asia or 
France, in price, than the British farmer .can cope with 
the Russian and the Polish. Apply also the principle of the 
55 Geo. 3. c. 26. to the growth and importation of sugar, and 
the manufacture of hats. Let the lowest average price be as- 
certained by a select committee of the House of Commons, 
at which sugar can be grown and imported, and hats manufac- 
tured, in this country; and, whenever the price of either 
shall exceed that average by a single farthing, let the 
British market be thrown open to all the world. Who would 
embark capitals and erect factories under such regulations ? 
Agriculture is not alone invulnerable. 

Mr. Robinson made a strange statement in the House in 
May, 1820, when he asserted that the low price of corn at 
that time could not be attributed to the operation of the laws, 
because ‘ no foreign corn had been imported since February, 
1819, before which period he believed there was not a single 
quarter of foreign corn in the warehouses.” He seems en- 
tirely to have overlooked the bonded warehouses; and Mr. 


Hall reminds him that, by the returns of imports laid before 


parliament, 


‘ In the year which ended the 5th January, 1819, there were im- 
ported into this kingdom, duty free, the enormous quantities of 
26,799,367 bushels of foreign corn and grain, and 24,751,749 
pounds of foreign wool, at a duty of only one halfpenny and a 
fraction per pound: and that between the 5th day of January, 
1819, and the 15th day of February following, the day the ports 
did close, being a period of 41 days more, there must have been 
imported at deast, taking the import for these 41 days on the aver- 
age of the whole year, three millions of bushels of corn and grain 
more ; making in all, on hand in this country on the day the ports 
did close, full 30 millions of bushels of foreign corn and grain im- 
ported duty free ; and which, on its landing before the 15th Febru- 
ary, 1819, or being in sight of land on or before that day, became 
amalgamated with, and formed part and parcel of, our own corn 
and grain, and could be as freely sold in any of our own markets 
as any of our own productions, which, on their growth and pro- 
duction, contributed to all the taxes levied in this country. In 
this extraordinary import then is to be found the excess, which has 
caused that degradation in the value of grain, which has produced 
the degradation in the value of labour, and of property of every 
description, of which all complain, without ascribing it to its real 
cause. 
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It may be added that our bonded warehouses have long been 
groaning under the weight of foreign corn. —'The object of the 
agriculturists is to obtain ‘ countervailing duties on all the 
productions of our soil, equal to the difference in value be- 
tween this country and poorer nations.’ 


‘ Grant but this,’ say they, ‘and the British merchants and 
manufacturers will find far better customers, in price and payment, 
for every thing they can produce, than all the world besides can 
furnish them; they have had the fairest experiment upon earth in the 
converse of this proposition during the last six years; and surely 
common candour, common justice, and sound policy, ought to im- 
pel them now to join in applying to you and to the legislature, to 
try the experiment of a counter-proposition for the next six years ; 
and if it shall fail of creating industry, and prosperity, unknown 
before, to every corner of the United Kingdom, and in ever 
branch of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, in God's 
name let such protection be forthwith repealed ; but in the present 


stagnation of every branch of industry, surely the experiment is 
worth the trial.’ 


We have omitted to mention that Mr. Hall complains of 
the incorrect averages which are returned of the price of corn ; 
and he says that, except in the port of London, scarcely one 
half of the corn sold and consumed is returned at all: in 
Bristol, not one-twentieth part of it! We believe that no 
doubt can be entertained about the imperfections and partiali- 
ties of the returns; and that the evil is beyond all remedy, un- 
less the inspector with his own eyes examines, every market 
day, the sales and purchases of every corn-buyer in the king- 
dom, which never can be done, and to which we ought never 
to submit. Even if it were done, who is to answer for the 
fidelity of the inspector himself? — ‘To another circumstance 
Mr. Hall has not adverted ; viz. that a very large quantity of 
inferior corn never goes into the market; not merely barley, 
and oats, and peas, and beans, but wheat likewise. Indeed 
there is such a superabundance of good corn, that scarcely 
any price would now be offered for that of an ordinary de- 
scription. The consequence must be that the return of 
prices is taken exclusively from that which sells the highest, 
and not from the average price of the whole quantity grown ; 
which probably the legislature contemplated. It is well 
known that bullocks, hogs, poultry, &c. are fattened on in- 
ferior corn, ground down for the purpose, and that a great 
deal more is used for seed. 

In reply to the second question, we confess that we have 
great doubts whether such countervailing duties as Mr. Hall 
requires would afford that effectual and permanent relief to 
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agriculture which he expects; which agriculture requires for 
its very existence; and which it is the interest of trade and 
commerce to give, even at an immediate sacrifice, rather than 
witness the ruin which now threatens it. Although the 
bonded warehouses are now laden with foreign corn, there has 
been none thrown into the market for the last twelve months, 
except oats. If the import-price of wheat were raised from 
80 to 160 shillings, it would make no difference in that of the 
home-produce till such produce was found insufficient for the 
demand; and, even then, the difference between the present 
price and the artificial price so created would not be ail clear 
gain, because an increase would immediately follow in the 
price of labour, and an increase of the poor’s rate. One evil 
may require the application of another to neutralize it, but all 
protecting duties, as they are misnamed, are bad: the British 
farmer is suffering, not because his productions are too low, 
but because the expence of producing them is too high. Mars 
himself was held in chains by two enormous giants, Otus and 
Ephialtes ; and agriculture is now held in chains by two giants 
still more terrible, taxation and poor’s rate. It is from them 
that relief must be sought, and agriculture will soon perish if it 
does not obtain it. In the conversion of barley into malt, we 
have to pay a duty of considerably more than a hundred per 
cent. on the cost of the original article : for the price of a quar- 
ter of barley is now (or was lately) 24 shillings, and the duty 
on malt made from it is 28 shillings. If the cost of production 
be lowered, we shall be able to compete with the foreigner in 
our own markets, without any importation-duties: but this can 
be effected only by economizing the public expenditure ; and 
we really cannot perceive much chance of this being accom- 
plished in the present disposition of our rulers, on any scale of 
truly operative power, and with any determination of honest 


and hearty good will. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1821. 


MEDICINE. 


Art.12. An Inguiry into the Effects produced on the Brain, 
Lungs, and other Viscera, and on the Nervous System, by Dis- 
eases of the Liver. By Thomas Mills, M.D. 8vo. pp. 107. 
Printed at Dublin, and sold in London by Underwood. 

The very great importance of the liver to the health of the 
general system of the human body has been long acknowleged by 


medical 
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medical men; and with some individuals it has so occupied the 
mind as to shut out almost entirely the consideration of other 
organs, and the diseases to which they are subject. <A late physi- 
cian of this metropolis, distinguished both by talents and experience, 
afforded a remarkable instance of the manner in which this import- 
ant gland may be brought incessantly into view, and a mercurial 
treatment adopted in cases where it was unnecessary and even 
injurious. We ought to be on our guard, therefore, against falling 
into so dangerous an error. Perhaps we are warranted in assert- 
ing that no viscus in the whole body exerts a more powerful 
influence over the general health, than that which is now under 
consideration ; and we feel therefore much indebted to any author 
who points out to us the multiplied sympathies and connections, by 
which it draws into the vortex of its deranged functions various 

arts of the frame, altogether distinct and of a different structure. 
Dr. Mills, in the small work before us, has brought together many 
cases of diversified disease, originating, as he believes, in the dis- 
ordered functions of the liver. To discuss them at length would 
occupy a greater portion of our pages than we can dedicate to that 
purpose: but we may state generally that they afford evidence of 
much discrimination and judgment in his practice, whatever opinion 
we may form of the absolute existence of true hepatic derangement 
in all of the cases which he relates. In some of them, the liver 
seems to have been affected merely in connection with the general 
disorder of the chylopoietic functions ; and we apprehend that the 
removal of a torpid and loaded state of the bowels, in many of 
them, accomplished more than the mercurial remedies which were 
given with a view to a supposed obstruction of the liver. 

The doctrines proiuulgated several years ago by Mr. Abernethy 
have been so generally received and adopted by practitioners, that 
it is unnecessary here to do more than advert to the important ad- 
vantages resulting from a careful attention to the organs of diges- 
tion. Dr. James Hamilton, of Edinburgh, has also pointed out 
successfully the very extended controul of the alimentary canal 
over various morbid states of the frame. In the cases detailed by 
Dr. Mills, the use of purgatives (calomel, with the compound colo- 
cynth pill, and cathartic draughts,) is almost generally combined 
with copious detraction of blood by leeches from the region of the 
liver, and frequently with blisters applied to the same part. Of 
this practice we must express our high approbation: but it is to 
the free unloading of the bowels that we principally ascribe the 
author’s success. Among these cases, is one of abscess of the 
liver which burst into the lungs through the diaphragm, and after- 
ward discharged itself by an opening between the third and fourth 
false ribs. Such cases are to be found not unfrequently in the 
records of medicine: but they do not seem to enter properly into 
the plan of Dr. M.; whose wish is to point out the morbid sym- 
pathies of distinct and remote parts with the liver, not instances 
of the continuous extension of inflammatory disease. — Several inte- 
resting cases are also given of derangement of the uterine system, in 
which a cure was happily effected by attention to the functions of 
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the liver, and of the organs of digestion. In some, however, parti- 


‘cularly those of affections of the brain, and of gout, we were un- 
able to discover that connection with diseased liver to which 


Dr. M. is disposed to ascribe the origin of the complaint. 
Although this tract cannot be said to contain any practical views 

altogether new, it presents many valuable facts in proof of the 

widely extended influence of the hepatic system on the health of 


other organs ; and altogether it deserves the perusal of professional 
men. 


Art. 18. Observations on the Nature and Cure of Glandular Dis- 
_ eases, especially those denominated Cancer, and on the too fre- 
quent Use of Mercury: strongly recommended to the serious 

Consideration of every Individual: with a Detail of various 

Cases in which Caneer has been completely removed without 

the Use of the Knife ; a in an Appendix, Two Cases: 1. Of 

Fissure of the Cranium. 2 Of Preternatural Enlargement of 

the Heart. By Charles Aldis Surgeon and Accoucheur, Mem- 

ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, Senior Surgeon of the 

New Finsbury Dispensary, &c. &c. BSvoO. pp. 116. 4s. 6d. 

sewed. Callow. 1820. 

We cannot express our approbation of this gentleiman’s conduct, 
in claiming from the public any degree of confidence in a secret 
mode of treatment ; and, whatever success he may have had in 
this melancholy disease, we cannot attach much importance to 
the cases here detailed, because we are not entirely satisfied that 
the affections were truly cancerous: nor are we informed what 
were the remedies applied, either to the local disease or to the 
distempered constitution. From some hints, however, thrown out 
in the course of the work, and from an accompanying plate, repre- 
senting the progress of the case under treatment, we imagine that 
the author’s mode is neither more nor less than the old plan of 
applying a caustic to the tumour, by which means the schirrous 
mass is made to slough out ; a method which, we have no doubt, 
may sometimes succeed. In p- 70. we have an instance of a pa- 
tient in whom both breasts were affected in succession with schir- 
rus: on the first the usual operation by the knife was performed 
by Mr. Cooper ; while the second was treated on the plan of ex- 
traction, as the present writer terms it, or rather of sloughing ; 
and both are stated to have snccocded. The author, however, 
has the boldness to say at the close of this case ; ‘ From the suc- 
cess which attended this case, J am warranted in the belief, that 
had the same plan been adopted with the other tumour, (that which 
was amputated by Mr. Cooper, ) the result would have heen equally 
ection: oa and indeed it is more than probable that, by saving the 
one breast, the subsequent affection would not have occurred. 
(P. 72.) In the same strain he asserts, at the conclusion of an- 
other case of a somewhat different character; ‘ I have reason to 
suppose that, had I seen her at an early stage of the disorder, (can- 
cer of the rectum,) she would have recovered.’ (P. 95.) 

The censure poured out by the author on the employment of 
mercury in general, his extreme horror of the knife, and his ridi- 
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cule of the treatment of cancer by compression, serve rather to 
injure him in our opinion. We observe also a studied obscurity, 
and an affectation of language, in several parts of this publication, 
which assimilate it somewhat to productions that we need not 
name. (See pp. 10, 11, 12. 22.) | We have looked in vain through 
every part of the pamphlet, for some satisfactory reason to explain 
why a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and the surgeon 
of a public dispensary, should adopt secret modes of practice : : 
though he declares, indeed, that he obtained possession of the 
secret in absolute confidence, p- 50., and expresses rather a sin- 
gular opinion to account for his secrecy. ‘ The publication of 
any formula as a direction in the treatment of cancerous com- 
plaints, would, I conceive, be productive of no essential benefit, 
and might be the means of encouraging injudicious practices. 
(P.98.) This is surely not the language which we ought to ex- 
pect from a well-informed and liberal member of the profession. 

With respect to the cases added in an appendix : the first is an 
account of fissure of the skull, with concussion, not compression, 
of the brain, as the author is inclined to believe ; and the second is 
an instance of hypertrophy of the heart, with ossification of the 
valves, and obliteration of the cavity of the pericardium by 
adhesion. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 14. Precaution. 12mo. 3 Vols. II. Boards. Colburn. 
1821. 

Although the plan of this novel may be regarded as good, yet it 
is not sufficiently developed to be useful. ‘The disguise of Lord 
Pendennyss,.and his supposition that Emily rejects him in conse- 
quence of that deception, are both void of probability; and the 
writer's verbal inaccuracies may be conjectured from the following 
specimens : Vol. i. p. 235., ‘ the distance they had to go was rode 
in silence ;’ p. 114., ‘ the interest of the peer had began ;’ p. 281., 

‘ his eyes were fixed on the inanimate body which laid by his side.” 
Vol.ii. p. 25., § alarmed lest the draught (draft) should increase ;’ 
p.76., ‘bring it about before they leave here ;’ p. 200., ‘ had began ;’ 
P- 274, § a Took of drollery that showed the Marquess a bit “of a 
uiz.’ Vol. iii. p.47., ‘turning to the servants, the Earl said, 
Answer the bell when called ;’ p. 127., ‘ the figure of Pendennyss by 
her side reconciled her mind with a magnificence o which it was 
hitherto unacquainted : he looked ihe Lord indeed,’ &c. &c. 

It is really abominable to see, in such frequent instances, these 

daring defiances of common grammar issue from any decent press. 


Art.15.  Anston Park,a Tale. By James Edmeston, Author of 
‘¢ Sacred Lyrics.” 12mo. pp. 243. Boards. Holdsworth. 
1821. 

This is rather a strange little work, for it excites no interest 
and yet it displays some talent. The description of Mr. Rust’s 
Roman feast is broadly humorous ; and in p. 176. are some strik- 
ing and forcible reflections on the battle of Waterloo : — but the 
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author’s powers shine chiefly im poetry ; and, from among the 
various lyrical pieces which are here introduced, we may select the 
following specimen : 


‘Tue Box or RE tics. 
* Oh, raise not up that casket lid, 

No riches there to tempt thee shine ; 
No pilfered treasure there lies hid, 

Nor glittering gem from Ormian mine : 
Yet, dearer than the diamond’s blaze, 

To me those seeming trifles are ; 
Memorials of departed days, 

And wrecks of forms, tho’ faded, fair. 


* Remembrancers.,. yet do not these, 

Alone, diffuse this shadowy gloom... 
The evening walk, the favourite trees, 

The empty seat, the vacant room : 
These tell me, wheresoe’r I go, 

There was a time, ...tho’ now ‘tis past... 
That once...it was not always so... 

But that was far too bright to last! 


‘ Yes,...sightless to another's view, 
To me, there lurks in many a place, 
Beneath a heav’n of cloudless blue, 
A shade, the sun can never chase : 
And tho’ afar should light, and day, 
And ev’ry form I love, depart ; 
From memory I can never stray, 
Nor lull the thoughts that burn my heart. 


‘ Yet might I close my aching eye, 
And some short hours of respite steal ; 
Tho’ dreams of joy might waft them by, 
I would not...it is sweet to feel: 
"Tis sweet to catch the seraph tone 
Of love, ere yet the dream be fled ; 
But sweeter far to sit alone, 
And meditate upon the dead.’ 


POETRY. 


Art. 16. Trivial Poems, and Triolets ; written in Obedience te 
Mrs. Tomkin’s Commands. By Patrick Carey. 20th August, 
1651. 4to. 18s. Boards. Murray. 1820. 

As this may be considered in the light of a new book, it falls 
under the province of the reviewer. Patrick Carey, indeed, has 
very considerable merit ; and, no doubt, his verses were calculated 
to amuse and console himself and his brother-cavaliers, under the 
gloomy usurpations of the Long Parhament. He has manifested 
more thought in several of these little poems, than would be suffi- 
cient to furnish out a modern hot-pressed volume ; and he often 
employs a simplicity of language which clearly and pleasingly con- 
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veys the ideas of the writer. The faults are, an ample mixture of 
the concetto, and an irregular and imperfect rhythm. With these 
abatements, most of the pieces in the book may be read with satis- 
faction: but some are rather paltry and ephemeral. 

The indefatigable Sir Walter Scott has rescued these character- 
istic strains of the 17th century from oblivion: but we wish that 
they had been published in a little pocket form, since they deserve 
not only to complete the collection of the antiquary, but to be 
found on the shelves of every lover of poetry. The book (thin as 
it is) may be divided into two parts. ‘The ‘ Trivial Poems’ are 
chiefly love-verses, or drinking songs, or political squibs: the 
‘ Triolets’ are of a sacred character, and we think are much the 
best, on the whole: but we shall give our readers an extract from 
each division. 

Perhaps the first of the ballads may be chosen as well as any 
other, to convey an idea of the style. 


‘ To the Tune, — “ Once I lou’'d a Mayden Fayre, §c.” 
‘ Fayre-one! if thus kind you be, 
Yett intend a slaughter, 
Fayth you'l loose your paynes with mee, 
Else-where seeke hereatter : 
Though your lookes bee sharp, and quicke, 
Thincke not (pray) to drill me ; 
Loue, perchance, may make mee sicke, 
But will never kill mee. 


* Were my mistresse nere soe browne, 
Yett, if kind, Ide prize her ; 
Who's most fayre, if she but frowne, 
I shall soone dispize her : 
I love kindnesse, and not face ; 
Who scornes mee, I hate her : 
Courtesy gives much more grace, 
In my mind, then feature. 


‘ Red and white adorne the cheeke 
Lesse by farre, then smiling ; 
That’s the beauty I most seeke, 
That charme’s most beguiling. 
Fayre-one ! now you know my mind, 
See if th’ humour take you ; 
I shall love you, whilst y’are kind ; 
When y’are not, forsake you.’ 


We confess, however, that we are more reminded of Waller's 
metre than of his point and elegance, by this little poem. 

From the more serious portion of the volume we select the fol- 
lowing : 


‘ Whilst I beheld the necke o’ th’ doue, 
I spy’de, and read these words. 
This pritty dye 
Which takes your eve, 
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Is not at all the bird’s. 

‘The dusky rauen might 

Haue with these colours pleas’d your sight, 
Had God but chose soe to ordayne aboue ; 
This labell wore the doue. 


Whilst I admir’d the nightingale, 

These notes she warbled o’re. 

Noe melod 

Indeed haue I, 

Admire mee then noe more: 

God has itt in his choice 

To giue the owle, or mee this uoyce ; 

"Tis Hee, ‘tis Hee that makes mee tell my tale; 
This sang the nightingale. 

I smelt and prays’d the fragrant rose, 

Blushing, thus answer’d she. 

The prayse you gaue, 

The sent J haue, 

Doe not belong to mee: 

This harmelesse odour, none 

But only God indeed does owne ; 

To bee his keepers, my poore leaues hee chose ; 
And thus reply’de the rose. 


1 tooKe the honny from the bee, 

On th’ bagge these words were seene. 

More sweet than this 

Perchance nought is, 

Yett gall itt might haue been : 

If God it should soe please, 

Hee could still make itt such with ease ; 
And as well gall to honny change can Hee; 
This learn’t I of the bee. 


* I touch’d, and lik’d the downe o’ th’ swanne ; 


But felt these words there writt. 

bristles, thornes, here 

I soone should beare, 

Did God ordayne but itt ; 

If my downe to thy touch 

Seeme soft and smooth, God made itt such ; 
Giue more, or take all this away, Hee can ; 
This was I taught by th’ swan. 


« All creatures then contesse to God 


That th’ owe him all, but I. 

My senses find 

‘True, what my mind 

Would still, oft does deny. 

Hence Pride! out of my soule! 

O’re itt thou shalt noe more controule : 


Tle learne this lesson, and escape the rod : 


i too haue all trom God.’ 


A strong 
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A strong vein of picty distinguishes many others of the religious 
productions. That which begins, 


‘ Great God! I had been nothing but for thee,’ 


has very fine passages in it, and a lofty strain of grateful enthu- 
siasm pervades the whole. This is the true tone of devout poetry. 

The “ Dies ire, Dies illa,” on which several poets have ven- 
tured, is not ill rendered; and, altogether, Carey is certajnly as 
pious and perhaps as poetical as any of his rivals. 


Art.17. Rouge et Noir, in Six Cantos; Versailles, and other 
Poems. 12mo. 7s. Boards. Ollier. 1821. 

In the striking little preface to this volume, the author describes 
the extraordinary fascination of the game of Rouge et Noir. The 
suppressed agitation, the speaking eye, the flushed cheek, the 
under-breathed ‘ sacre Dieu,” &c. &c., are all crowned with in- 
stances of suicide, caused by this enchanting atrocity of gambling. 
Doubtless there must be some diabolical magic in that vice, which 
belongs equally to the savage and the civilized; which delivers 
the wild German of the woods into slavery in the one era, and 
calmly blows out the brains of the polished Parisian in the other ; 
which gives, in a word, to the sketches of a Tacitus most curious 
interest, and equally adorns the annals of Pall Mall or the Palais 
Royal. Bonaparte, we have heard, and the author informs us, 
p. 23., was accustomed to ask whether such and such officers were 
able to win at Rouge et Noir? ‘This was inquired, we conclude, 
as a test of the person’s temper as well as talent; for the game 
is not only most difficult and mysterious in the whole of its com- 
binations and calculations, but it also is so intoxicating to the 
gambler, that more than the usual coolness of the most experienced 
is required to resist it: —so that a good deal was implied in this 
— of Bonaparte. 

Many good passages occur in this book, although they are often 
marred by a coarseness of style or conception. For instance ; 


+ Such is the blighted slave whose life hath passed, 
Heartless and hardened, in this atmosphere : 
A being by his demon-passion cast 
Like Cain from social haunts, and all that’s dear ; 
Without one human feeling to the last, 
Beyond that avarice which drags him here : 
Till, like a bar consumed by inward rust, 
The heart, before the frame, is turned to dust.’ 


This is energetic, assuredly ; and the following las its merit — the 
merit of strong description : 
+ Away with trifling! I have just retraced 
My steps to Place de Gréve’s dark square, and seen 
A tall, undaunted youth his life-blood waste 
Beneath the all-atoning guillotine : 
The sun shone out unfeelingly, and chased 


Those clouds that better had become the scene; 
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And thousands, thousands thronged to see hun die — 
Jests on their lip and laughter in their eye! 


‘ And there I marked, by heaven! a father raise 
His little child above the crowd, as tho’ 
He sought to sear the startled infant’s gaze, 
That bane and bloodshed with its growth might grow — 
Or freeze, at once, that precious fount which plays 
When pity bids the heart and eye o’erflow ! 
I noted well the sallow villain’s air, / 


And read of revolutiong horrors there. 


‘ The fettered victim in a cart came on: 
An aged priest prayed by him; but the prayey 
Passed to the winds; tho’, ever and anon, 
A crucifix was laid upon his sear 
White lip — he felt it not ; for, wild and wan, 
His eye dilated round the crowded square : 
At last, with feverish gesture, quicker breath, 
He fixed it on the instrument of death. 


‘ The hurdle paused. He rose with every nerve 
Braced to die firmly ; mounted on the stage — 
Methought I saw him then begin to swerve — 
"Twas J that shook! His features were a page 
Where passion, it was easy to observe, 

Had written much. He said his father’s age 
Must now be brought with sorrow to the grave — 
For he had scorned the counsels which he gave. 


‘ He said he was a soldier — and, tho’ young, 
Had bled for France upon the battle-tield, 
Led by the Imperial bird: had fought among 
Those legions that made trembling Europe yield : 
And that uncurbed and reckless passions stung 
His heart to madness ere his crime was sealed. 
Bade those who saw him die, forget the name 
Of one who brought his father’s house to shame. 


‘ His words were firm, tho’ hurried — spoke as men 
With little time, and much to utter, spake : 
His troubled eye ran round the square again, 
As if one last, brief, farewell look, to take. 
They laid him on his bloody pillow then — 
The blade descended — one convulsive shake — 
And, as the naked spirit left its hold, 
His severed head along the scaffold rolled!’ 


Enough of ‘ Rouge et Noir. We could point out several of- 
fensive passages: but we will let them pass, and turn to the other 
poems. At p.141. we have the subjoined pretty little effort ; 
reminding us, of course, of Charles Fox’s juvenile effusion, 


“< I, Cyprie fida columba Dea,” 


but elegant and pleasing in its kind : 
* THE 
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‘Tue Courier Dove. 


Written, at the Desire of a Lady, under an Engraving which re- 
presented a Girl fastening a Letter to the Neck of a Pigeon. 


‘« Vas, porter cet écrit 4 l’objet de mon ceeur !” 


‘ Outstrip the winds, my courier dove ! 
On pinions fleet and free, 
And bear this letter to my love 
Who's far away from me. 


‘ It bids him mark thy plume, whereon 
The changing colours range ; 
But warns him that my peace is gone 
If he should, also, change. 


‘ It tells him thou returnest again 
To her who set thee free ; — 
And O! it asks the truant, when 
He'll thus resemble thee ?’ 


The last quotation that we shall make is the commencement 


of a very tender effusion indeed, and one that is highly creditable 
to the feelings of the writer: 


‘ STANZAS ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR'S Moruan. 
‘ Believe me, though my idle shell 
Hath never breathed thy name before, 
It was not that its voice could tell 
Of one on earth I value more! 
When thoughts of thee my soul came o'er, 
I found, alas, a feeble lay 
But ill expressed the love I bore — 
It said not what my heart would say. 


* And, if I now attempt to dwell 
Upon a matchless mother’s praise, 
Each word must, like a cypher, swell 
The sum my fond affection pays: 
Remember, did mine infant gaze 
E’er thank thee for thy tenderness ? 
And, as thy spirit read its rays, 
Imagine — all I can’t express !’ 


We learn that this volume is the production of Mr. Reid, author of 
The Hill of Caves, mentioned in our Number for May, 1820, p. 96. 


Art. 18. Poems, by P. M. James. Crown 8vo. 7s. Boards. 
Arch. 1821. 

We are for ever indebted to Shakspeare, for inventing the phrase 
‘of talking an infinite deal of nothing;” since no other phrase 
could so well have designated the empty sound which eternall 
issues from the modern poetical press. Of what earthly avail is it 
to go on inditing such matters as the following ? 


‘ O, life hath its visions of beauty rare, 
With the joy of the spirit entwined ! 
Hlusions 
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I\lusions of loveliness, fleeting as fair, 
That break thro’ the trance of the mind! 

With beams of the morning they brighten the gloom, 
To the soul are their melodies given ; 

And the hues that their woods an their vallies assume 
Are the light and the radiance of Heaven!’ 


‘ Radiance, we conceive, might stand alone without ‘ light ;’ 
according to the old rule of omne majus, &c. 

It is easy to trace this species of cantering versification to the 
Irish melodies, or to their less worthy predecessors. In truth, few 
sentimental youths pass their nonage without some dotage of 
‘the kind; and, while Moore kindles the poetical spark in some, 
and Burns in others, (we are speaking of brief lyrical effusions,) 
such things must be. The paper that is wasted, however, has 
employed the industrious decomposer of rags from whose ma- 
chinery it issued ; the ink and the pens have set their appropriate 
manufacturers at work; and the poet himself (to use a merciful 
phrase) might have done something worse! Yet this last is some- 
times hardly possible ; and, seriously speaking, if valuable time be 
frittered away in these alternate languishments and friskings of the 
muse, it becomes, in all such cases, a duty to laugh them out of 
countenance. 

We present our readers with another extracte It is very fine. 


‘ Sonc oF THE WEIRD SISTERS. 


‘ When to the towers of fell Macbeth 
Rush’d on the warrior form of death ; 
As hurtling thro’ the dusky night, 

The haggard sisters mark’d his flight ; 
They poured upon the howling blast 
The song of triumph as he past.’ (pass'd.) 


What is the meaning of ‘ hurtling,’ in this passage ? 


Art. 19. The Improvisatore, in Three Fyttes, with other Poems. 
By Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 12mo. pp. 128. Whittakers. 1821. 
Fits, indeed! hysterical, decidedly. Let the reader judge from 
ihe battle-piece : 


‘ The tempest is moistening its blast in the blood 
Which trickles along in a scurfy flood. 
The dead are all reeking, a ghastly heap, 
Slippery with gore, and with we ee bones steep : 
As if the flesh had been snowed on the hills, 
And dribbled away in blood-clammy rills ; 
A swamp of distorted faces it lay, 

And sweltered and bubbled in the broad day. 
There was one who had fainted in battle’s crash, 
Now he struggled in vain with feeble splash 

Uncer his warm tomb of motionless dead ; 
At last he dashed backward his bursting head, 
And gasped in his hideous agony, 


And ground his firm tecth and darted his eye ; 
Ther 
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Then wriggled his lips in the last prayer of death 
And mixed with the whirlwind on foamed breath. 
Another, with gold-hilted sabre girt 
Had crawl’d from amid the fermenting dirt, 
And was creeping with torture along the ground, 
Tracking his path with an opening wound ; 
But a plunderer, spying his failing form, 
Scattered his brains as hot food for the storm, — 
A carrion crow, that was whetting its bill 
On a naked bone, which was reeking still, 
Heavily flapped its broad wings for a flight, 
But could not soar upward, so gorged all night.’ 


Have we not “supped full of horrors ?” 
As we wish to soothe our affrighted readers at parting, we must 
present them with another scene : 


‘ Meanwhile his sense was charm’d with a song, 
That drew him, with the clue of sound, along. 
The rippling lake was hushed, as if each nymph, 
To catch those notes of chaunted melody, 
Were pillowed softly on her couch of lymph ; 
Or ’twere the saucy wavelet’s lullaby.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.20. An Account of the Improvements on the Estates of the 
Marquess of Stafford, in the Counties of Stafford and Salop, and 
on the Estate of Sutherland, with Remarks. By James Loch, 
Esq. 8vo. pp.235. With numerous Plates. 12s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1820. 

About two years ago, the newspapers gave an incautious pub- 
licity to certain alleged acts of cruelty, oppression, and even bar- 
barity, said to have been perpetrated by the Marquess of Stafford 
on a hapless, unoffending, and industrious tenantry ; whom he was 
represented as having driven from their houses on his estate in 
Scotland, for the purpose of converting it into sheep-walks. We 
remember to have shuddered at the detail, given day after day, of 
human beings lingering in their beloved cottages after they were 
unroofed, and who could only be torn from them at last by setting 
them on fire. Conscious, however, not only of his own innocence, 
but of the actual improvement which he was making in the situ- 
ation of his numerous tenantry, the Marquess suffered these calum- 
nies to be circulated with impunity, and almost without notice. 
He has now taken the wise, the merciful, and the effectual course 
of permitting his principal agent, Mr. Loch, to give to the world 
an ample account of the improvements on his estates both in Eng- 

land and Scotland ; and it is but justice to the latter gentleman to 
say that he has executed his task with great industry and ability, 

as also with a zeal for the wounded honour and humanity of his 

Lordship which does him much credit. 

From the situation, climate, and soil of the county of Sutherland, 
where the Marquis has an estate of rock and mountain, moor and 


glen, 
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glen, of eight hundred thousand acres, the population on which 


‘is only fifteen thousand !; from the feudal connection, scarcely yet 


extinguished, between the laird, his tacksmen, and subtenants; from 
the desultory and peculiar habits of the mountaineers, hardy but 
not industrious ; from the dreadful recurrence, every two or three 
years, of unfavourable seasons and deficient crops, subjecting these 
poor wretches to all the horrors of famine, from which they have 
often been saved entirely by his Lordship’s liberality and benevo- 
lences; it seemed desirable to introduce some alteration of system, 
and to teach habits of industry to those, the great proportion of 
whose time, when not in the pursuit of game or of illicit distillation, 
was passed in indolence and sloth. In short, it was felt that the 
mountainous parts of the estate, and indeed of the county of Su- 
therland generally, are as much calculated for the maintenance of 
stock as they are unfit for the habitation of man. It was resolved, 
therefore, that the inhabitants should be removed ; not, however, 
as we among others had been led by misrepresentations to appre- 
hend; not, 


“‘ Forced from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound.” 


No: it was arranged that they should be removed from the moun- 
tains to the coast below, on the same estate ; and that they should 
be settled in situations where, by the exercise of honest industry, 
they might obtain a decent livelihood, unexposed to those dread- 
ful privations with which they were so often visited before, and 
where they might also add to the mass of national wealth. 

‘ It had long been known that the coast of Sutherland abound- 
ed with many different kinds of fish, not only sufficient for the 
consumption of the country, but affording also a supply to any 
extent, for more distant markets or for exportation, when cured 
and salted. Besides the regular and continual supply of white 
fish, with which the shores thus abound, the coast of Sutherland 
is annually visited by one of those vast shoals of herrings, which 
frequent the coast of Scotland. It seemed as if it had been 

ointed out by nature, that the system for this remote district, in 
order that it might bear its suitable importance in contributing its 
share to the general stock of the country, was, to convert the 
mountainous districts into sheep-walks, and to remove the inhabit- 
ants to the coast, or to the valleys near the sea. 

‘ It will be seen, that the object to be obtained by this ar- 
rangement was two-fold: it was, in the first place, to render this 
mountainous district contributory, as far as it was possible, to the 
general wealth and industry of the country, and in the manner 
most suitable to its situation and peculiar circumstances. This 
was to be effected by making it produce a large supply of wool, 
for the staple manufactory of England; while, at the same time, 
it should support as numerous, and a far more laborious and use- 
ful population, than it hitherto had done at home: and, in oe 
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second place, to convert the inhabitants of those districts to the 
habits of regular and continued industry, and to enable them to 
bring to market a very considerable surplus quantity of provisions, 
for the supply of the large towns in the southern parts of the 
island, or for the purpose of exportation.’ 

In carrying this plan into effect, the utmost care was taken 
to explain the object proposed to be accomplished to those who 
were to be removed, and the ultimate advantages that would ac- 
crue to them in its completion. Ample notice also was given of 
the measure, and every facility and encouragement to obtain their 
acquiescence and co-operation. Every individual was allowed a 

ear’s occupation, rent free, on condition of settling on his new 
i without delay, and a new lot was offered to every individual; 
not a soul was driven from the estate. All arrears on account of 
meal, rent, &c. were abandoned, to the amount of more than Sif- 
teen thousand pounds: the moss-fir belonging to the tenants’ huts 
was purchased at a sworn valuation made by two appraisers, where 
it could not be conveniently carried away; and new wood was given 
to them by the Marquess, to construct their new houses. No exer- 
tion or entreaty, however, could persuade many of them to prepare 
for the removal of their families and property; an under-current 
running in an opposite direction to that which appeared on the 
surface. 

‘ Notwithstanding this dilatoriness in occupying their new lots, 
by far the greater bulk of the people are now settled upon the 
coast, and adopting with zeal and alacrity the cultivation of their 
Jand, and the prosecution of the herring-fishery. In nine cases 
only was it necessary to enforce the law in removing the people ; 
and out of these, five consisted merely in taking out a portion of 
the furniture which the people had left behind them. So minutely 
and carefully were the proceedings conducted, that a memoran- 
dum was made of each case by the Procurator Fiscal, who is the 
public prosecutor of the county, at the time of each removal, of 
the state and condition of each cottage. To these minutes, re- 
ference may be had as oceasion may require, and they serve as 
the most complete and thorough refutation of all the falsehoods 
and calumnies which have been propagated regarding these 
transactions.’ 

The result of these arrangements, apparently founded in wisdom 
and executed with humanity, is that the whole population of the 
different straths, with a very unimportant exception, is at this 
time settled along the sea-shore; and the people inhabit small 
towns, near the various creeks, where they have begun to cultivate 
their lots with much industry. Many of them, having been accus- 
tomed to the herring-fishing, have extended their pursuit with great 
boldness to the catching of cod and ling, and are becoming expert 
and enterprizing seamen. 

A few farms only yet remain on some parts of the hilly districts 
most favourable for cultivation and improvement ; and here aver 
important alteration has been made in the tenures. . Every tacks- 
man formerly paid the bulk of his rent by the number of men that 
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he could raise ; and his son, or his kinsman, was promoted in the 
Sutherland regiment, according to the number of recruits which 
he furnished; — the remaining portion of his rent, which was pay- 
able in kind or money, was obtained by underletting part of the 
lands in the most exorbitant manner. The tacksmen exacted from 
their subtenants services of the most oppressive nature, and to an 
extent which frequently enabled them to hold their own occupations 


rent-free ; and in later times, although some of the more odious 


parts of this system were mitigated, an entire district was often let 
to the whole body of tenants resident in each township, who bound 
themselves, conjointly and severally, for the payment of the whole 
rent. The hard-working and industrious, therefore, after having 
discharged their own rent, were subject to be obliged to pay the 
arrears of the idle and profligate who had escaped. Now, the 
tenants all hold immediately of the landlord: their lots are regu- 
larly laid together, to which is attached a hill-pasture of definite 
extent; and no one is responsible for the payment of any other 
rent than his own. They are bound also to build stone-houses, 
within view of the roads of communication through the county ; 
an arrangement which will prevent the erection of those wretched 
huts, under which a numerous population formerly sheltered them- 
selves who paid zo rent at all. Those encroachments were carried 
to such an audacious excess that, three or four years ago, when 
Lord Stafford’s humanity was employed in relieving the extreme 
of human misery to which his tenants under the old system had 
been reduced by the failure of their provisions, it was found, on 
‘an accurate examination of the names and circumstances of those 
who claimed relief, that not fewer than four hundred and eight 
families, consisting of nearly two thousand individuals, had fixed 
themselves in the outskirts of the more distant towns and the 
‘remote districts of his estate, who held neither of landlord nor 
tacksman, and who resided on his property, in short, without pay- 
ing any rent whatever! This hard-hearted and cruel landlord, ac- 
cused of having depopulated his farms to make room for sheep, — 
driving away his tenants by the terror of the fire-brand, — imme- 
diately ordered that necessary relief should be extended to these 
unhappy intruders, as well as to others who stood in need of it. Let 
the calumniators of the noble Marquess read this anecdote, and blush 
‘at their own atrocious criminality in having borne “ false witness 
‘against their neighbour ! Cottages, unshapely indeed and coarse, 
but far better than the old mountain-huts, are springing up along 
the coast; and Mr. Loch, whose book contains a great portion of 
‘very interesting matter, bears testimony to the improved cultiva- 
‘tion of the lots by the cotters: asserting that the quantity of waste 
land taken in by them from the face of the mountain is very 
great. As an evidence that the increasing wealth and prosperity 
of the people have kept pace with the improvement of the new 
‘system, it is mentioned that, at the Brora-fair of November, 1819, 
{an institution of a few years’ standing,) a sum of fifteen hundred 
‘pounds was spent in what are termed fineries, almost entirely by 
‘the settlers on the coast-side, whose poverty, wretchedness, and 


hard fate have been pleaded in such strong but unfounded terms. 
The 
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' The extension of the fisheries, also, is astonishing: in the year 
1814, they employed 8 coopers, 60 women, 80 men, and 20 boats ; 
anti 2400 barrels of herrings were cured: but it has increased al- 
most geometrically from that time to the present. In 1819, they 
employed 70 coopers, 645 women, 1020 men, and 204 boats ; and 
20,000 barrels were cured. From a single creek, whence before 
the year 1814 not a single boat issued, in the year 1818 were 
cleared out 2973 registered tons of shipping ; and in 1819 were 
entered 5246 tons. These are the exports and imports at Helms- 
dale only. For more ample particulars, we must refer to the 
volume itself. 

The improvements going forwards on the Marquess’s estates in the 
counties of Stafford and Salop are, like those in Sutherland, on a 
magnificent scale, and cannot fail to be attended with national as 
well as individual advantage. 


Art.21. Considerations on the Expediency of an improved Mode 
of Treatment of Slaves in the West-Indian Colonies, &c. 8vo. 
Ys. Vatchard and Son. 1820. 

It is the object of this pamphlet to recommend that the discre- 
tionary power which has been allowed to the planters, of inflicting 
thirty-nine lashes on their slaves, should be relinquished, and no 
punishment administered without the direction of a magistrate ; 
that instead of fish, which is now by law distributed together with 
vegetable food, vegetable food only should be allotted as their right : 
but that some few pence might be added by way of encouragement 
to each slave, and as the reward of diligence. On these two 
points the author’s reasonings are dictated by humanity, and the re- 
vulations suggested are perhaps both desirable and practicable. 

His next plan is to secure for the slaves a punctual fulfillment 
of the laws relative to their daily subsistence. At present, re- 
dress is provided on the complaint of the slave: but the writer 
would have the planter appear once in a month before some magis- 
trate, and there make oath that he has complied with the laws. It 
is obvious, however, that a planter who would knowingly cheat his 
slave of his subsistence would not scruple to take a false oath ; and, 
if such things can occur without his knowlege, his oath is no secu- 
rity.— For the purpose of equalizing the price of provisions 
through the colonies, the author wishes a trade to be established to 
Venezuela, or, if that cannot be accomplished, to Porto Rico. With 
regard to the United States, he adopts much unsound reasoning on 
their conduct in interdicting any intercourse. 

The last chapter relates to a religious establishment ; and, after 
having made acknowlegements which we believe to be well- 
founded, respecting the zeal of the Moravian missionaries, the 
writer proposes that the colonies should be divided into districts, 
each composed of several plantations, and answering in some 
degree to our parishes; in every one of which districts a place of 
worship should be erected by contributions from the planters 
residing in it. 

This pamphlet is composed in a very temperate and discreet 
manner, and we think that its suggestions deserve consideration : 
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but we could have wished that the author had not interspersed so 
many classical quotations, which do not in any one instance illus- 
trate his subject, and happen once or twice to be singularly inap- 
propriate. 


Art. 22. An Essay on the Evils of popular Ignorance. By John 
Foster. 8vo. pp. 304. 7s. 6d. Boards. r trvieneorl 1820. 
This treatise is written with great clearness, and gives an elabo- 

rate exposition of principles which we should have deemed suf- 

ficiently evident without any deduction, if the events of the present 
times did not shew the contrary to be the fact. The author 
evinces throughout much temper and good sense. ) 


Art. 23. The Evils of Education, elucidated in a Letter to Henry 
Bankes, Esq., M.P. 8vo. 2s. Wilson. 1821. 

A supposition is here assumed that the lower orders of society 
have interests diametrically opposite to the higher: that, there- 
fore, any measure which tends to instruct and benefit the former 
must in a proportionable degree impair the security of the latter ; 
and that, moreover, the prevailing religion is one in which faith is 
best secured byignorance. Accordingly, the letter before us, in an 
ironical form, deprecates the farther progress of education, and 
urges Mr. Bankes to interpose: ‘for Rome,’ says the author, 
‘ was saved by the vigilance and eloquence of a aun fowl, 
and had there been a stately self-important goose in Eve’s bower, 
Satan might have in vain set himself squat like a toad at her ear.’ 
The mode of writing, which the author has adopted, has enabled 
him to introduce indirectly many passionate attacks on the evils of 
an aristocracy, and on the cruelty and injustice of any taxation 
which affects labour instead of falling exclusively on permanent 
property ; endeavouring also to shew that ‘ the farmers, labourers, 
tradesmen, and mechanics, have in fair justice no more concern 
with the payment of interest to the public creditors than with the 
rotation of crops inthe moon or the state of commerce in Saturn.’ 
Much sophistry and declamation on these subjects is followed by 
a character of Nero, executed with some point. 

We should judge the author to belong to a certain school of Po- 
litical Justice, more remarkable for its ingenuity than its good 
sense ; and we think that the pamphlet before us cannot be perused 
with too great caution. 


Art. 24. The New Reader, consisting of Religious, Moral, Liter- 
ary, and Historical Pieces. 12mo. pp. 311. 3s. 6d. bound. 
Longman and Co. 

Of this volume of selections, we think that the religious portion is 
rather too large, and that in it the extracts from Mrs. Hannah More 
are made with a much more profuse hand than their merits in any 
degree warrant. Nothing can be more likely in effect to injure the 
cause of virtue, than to be incessantly obtruding on the attention 
of young people the dogmata of religion and morality in a dictato- 
rial and repulsive form. The miscellaneous articles will instruct 
and amuse: but of each of them, if it should please, we may pro- 
bably say, ‘‘ Decies repetita placebit.” 
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